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This week the B.B.C. celebrates the twenty-first anniversary of the opening of its Television Service, For the Director- 
General’s talk ‘ Twenty-one Years and Onwards’ see page 685 
In this number: 
The True Counter-revolution in Hungary (Andrew Révai) 
Hypnosis: an Analogy (Nigel Walker) 
Science or the Humanities? (Harold Nicolson) 
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T is now possible to say, tentatively, what the recent meet- 
ae ing of Ministers, representing their countries in the Organisa- 
: , tion for European Economic Co-operation, did or did not 
ey _ achieve. The chief question before them was whether or 


are in addition to the European Common Market which six countries 
Pas —France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, and Italy— 
-~— had already decided, in the Treaty of Rome, to set up. The 
eee! Ministers did not decide to go ahead with the free-trade area. 
Saas What they did decide, with encouraging goodwill, was to go ahead 


with. negotiations (among Ministers and not merely officials, which 
S important) intended to discover a scheme for a free-trade area 
which all the west-European countries, the six of the Common 
tg _ Market as well as Britain, can find acceptable. 

Why was there this fear that the free- trade area project might 
“eo founder? And what happened at Paris to give the project new 
a code? and new hope, despite the difficulties still to be overcome? 
: r\ The « opposition to the idea was mainly among the countries which 
have, committed themselves to the Common Market: a Common 
Market which will progressively remove paints. 6 on trade Sone its 


= of the world; and which will have ceaeAl institutions to direct 
wee its common economic policy. Broadly, the opposition of these 
Pee countries amounted to this. Britain, they said, was seeking a soft 
ae option. She would not, probably ‘could not, join the Common 
: “an . eae lf, because of Commonwealth commitments and 


| of ey excluded from the singly drbatiteed European 
cet ic its « common tariffs and common policies— 
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not to go ahead with the project for a European free-trade area, 
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ae a A Single Market for Europe 


potentially a single economic community, dominated, perhaps, 
by Germany. So Britain suggested instead, they say, the free- 
trade area, This would be an association of all willing European 
countries, including the members of the Common Market; and 
these countries would agree to remove tariffs progressively on 
trade among themselves, but only on industrial, not agricultural, 


products, 


and the different countries would keep their own 
_ separate and different tariffs on trade with the rest of the world. 


Why was this regarded in Europe as a soft option for Britain? 
And what has Mr. Maudling, speaking as the British Minister 
specially assigned to negotiate with Europe on these trade 
questions, done in Paris to disarm the suspicions? The suspicions 
were both particular and general, both economic and especially, 
perhaps, political. It was felt by many European countries that 
Britain wanted both to have her cake and eat it; that she wanted 
to gain entry into European markets for her manufactures, while 
denying an added opening in Britain for, say, the dairy produce 
or the agricultural products of Holland—or of Denmark; it was 
felt that Britain wanted to take advantage for herself of the new 
move for European economic co-operation without being bound 


by any of its rules. It was even said (unfairly, I 


think) by some 


Europeans that Britain wanted to break up the economic com- 
munity of the Common Market six by dangling in front of them 


the easier and looser alternative of the free-trade area. 


Here, indeed, there is perhaps a fundamental difference of 
approach, Britain’s interest in these ventures is primarily, though 
not exclusively, a trading interest. The primary interest of the 
Common Market six goes much further than that. They are 
interested in closer economic unity as a good thing in itself, 


whether it leads to freer trade or no 
France for instance—do not much | 
countries like Holland, Belgium, and C 
_ What France wants is managed trade | 
c0-operative action, and joint Europear 
munity that will not only ease France’s own economic difficulties 
but which will also bring Germany at last, in peaceful matters 
as in Nato, into a common European nexus. qs 
What Mr. Maudling did at Paris was to be entirely honest. 
Some things Britain could not promise to do; her commitments 
to the Commonwealth and to British farmers could not be 
negotiated away; but, he said, there was nothing that could not be 
<a _ hegotiated about. On agriculture he was straightforward. He did 
_---_——__— hot_ apologise for the British decision to rule out farm products 
eer from the free-trade project. After all, the countries of the Common 
oie Market itself have not the slightest. intention of establishing free 
trade in agriculture, but only to proceed by specific trade agree- 
B23 ments and price arrangements. What Britain would do, Mr. 
Bo Maudling: promised, was to look at.all these matters in the 
“ae _ forthcoming negotiations as questions open to discussion; and 
this could include British co-operation, on particular commodities, 
with the proposed ‘managed’ market in agricultural produce— 
and possibly, one might suppose, the easing of British controls on 
> imports of dairy produce and horticulture. 
So, too, with the institutions of the free-trade area. Britain still 
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UT of the Soviet success in beating the United States — 


to the first launching of an earth satellite two questions 

arise: first, how widespread are the probable deficiencies 

in the American military programme, and, second, shall 
we in the United States now correct them vigorously and 
resolutely? . ; 


Russia’s Lead in Missile Research . 

We cannot dismiss this episode as simply a smart scientific trick. 
‘Two aspects of the Soviet satellite, its weight and the precision of 
its orbit, confirm previous evidence that the Russians are well 
ahead of us in the propulsion and guidance systems of long-range 
rocket missiles. Moreover, we must remember that our missile 
programme is only part of our general military research and 

_ development. If missile research, which we have repeatedly been 
told has number one priority, proves to be well behind its Russian 
counterpart, what must be the status of the other research pro- 

. grammes with lower priority? Owing to secrecy restrictions the 

public can only make gloomy guesses at the answers, and the 
gloom is deepened when loyal Republicans who hold high posts 
in research and development hand im their resignations and 

“ie indicate that they feel unable to serve usefully under the restric- 
gi3 tions placed upon them. This has happened twice. 

Is the trouble even broader? The financial ceilings that have 
: crushed down research and development have also compelled re- 

duction of other military programmes. For example, the nineteen 
army divisions originally planned by the Eisenhower Administra- 


tion have been cut to fifteen, and the air mobility that might - 


justify a smaller army has been curtailed. The air force plans have 
been reduced from 137 wings in 1953 to about 129. The reason - 


for all these reductions is, in one word, money. It is true that there — 


} has been intense rivalry between the army and the air force for 
* control of certain missiles but it is possible that we have gained 
more by the spirit of competition than we have lost by any 
duplication of effort. The one thing that is certain is the Depart- 
___ ment of Defence has limited its spending to $38 billions a year 
__ and all military programmes have to be squeezed into that figure. 
__ The American economy can stand greater strain than this but 
It is politically inexpedient either to raise the statutory ceiling 
of $275 billions on our national debt, or to give up thoughts of 
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concerted policies, 
titutions—a real com-— 


_ and not against, Europe.—G: 


demonstrated only by the tragedy of failure in war, but now by _ AS 


gramme to make no 


other political, economic, 

is matter for exhaustive an 
prejudice. - 
_ It is far too soon to say that 
croft has disarmed European s 
say that the very large teck 


0 
1 and other difficulties still to be 
balances of payments and exchange 
vercome. But the project is going 
a real achievement that a special 
European countries has been 
the express ‘determination to 
trade area’; secondly, it is to 
see that this takes effect - Hel with the Common Market = 
Treaty of Rome’; thirdly, it has the ‘determination to reach <~ 
agreement between all member countries on agricultural matters, <3. 
with a view to securing expansion of trade in agricultural pro- 


rates—will, in the end, be 
forward not backwards. It 
committee of Ministers fro. 
set up. First, this committ 
secure the establishment of ; 


ducts,’ that is to bring agriculture into the discussions as well 28-2 500% 
industrial free trade; and it 1 5 be expected to negotiate properly, — Se > 
_ with no. ‘take it or leave it’ attitude on either side. The Paris =» a 
meeting neither killed the free-trade area nor brought it to birth, 
But it did give it a good chance of life. And it did-a good deal; 2). ae 
thanks to Mr. Maudling, to demonstrate that Britain is really for, — Rec 
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tax reduction in the 1958 election year, or even increase taxes. 

Normally, when a nation’s military forces are inadequate this is rare 
losing the race with the earth satellite the American people have — 
learned that an important part of their military programme is 
defective, and happily this knowledge has come without defeat on - 
the battlefield. a “Al Aa dea a 

That brings us to the second main question: will the United  _— a 
States’ leaders have the resolution to apply correctives that are ie 
as broad as the problem itself and as drastic as the situation  — 
requires? Here we must note a contrast between our American a oe 


type of democracy and the British parliamentary system. In Great 
Britain an episode such as this, involving truly devastating ay +a 
criticism of Administration leadership, not only from the political = _ 
Opposition but from the Republican Members of Congress and — cre aes 
from statements in the press which has strongly supported — See 
President Eisenhower in the past, could cause the resignation ofa xy 
Minister of Defence or even of a Prime Minister. They would be 8 ~— 
succeeded by new men uncommitted to past policies and 


RON, Naat a 


fortified with a mandate for change. But with us the same men i it—~* 
_ who were responsible for the ; 


policies will be those who will — 


guide the new, and every strong corrective step will appear to be } é : 
a new confession of past error. The temptation will be to utter ‘ia 
soothing statements and take a few halting half-measures thatdo re 
not go to the root of the matter. eee al er peels ir aan 
Suppression of Criticism S 


_ In actual fact our Secretary 
things, neither of which gives ¢ 
ordered all officers and scient 


missiles for research and deve 

two steps add up to suppressio criticism and some additional — 
paper work of dubious promise. Thus, there is at least the 
possibility that the present d for change will prove to 

nine days’ wonder and that all need an even nas 
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to shake ourselves into action. _ 
bike paraclneasne> See 
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Member of the Commonwealth 


VERNON BARTLETT on Malaya 


FEW days after the celebrations in Kuala Lumpur of 
Malaya’s independence, I motored to that city from 
Singapore, 270 miles away. The road passes through 
one of the worst areas of Communist activity in the 


country. Notices warn you that you must 
not.carry any food with you, you must 
not stop the car except in a town or 
village, and that a curfew is imposed 
from dusk to dawn. At the exits from 
most villages there is a barrier, and 
police, generally Malays, carry out a 
| quick and courteous check to see that you 
are not breaking any of the emergency 
regulations. 

As a general rule the towns and vil- 
lages are Chinese, the very small hamlets 
are Malay. The rubber tappers—and the 
road passes through mile upon mile of 
rubber estates—are Tamils from southern 
India. Each of these three communities 
had hung out its’ flags to celebrate 
Malaya’s independence, but I wondered 
as I drove along what independence 

really meant to them. 
To the Malays independence means a 
* good deal. The road passes through the 
State of Negri Sembilan, and the Sultan 
of Negri Sembilan has been chosen by 
the eight other rulers ‘as the first King 
of Malaya. For the next five years he 
will: be the constitutional monarch in a 
united Malaya, after which another 


The Sultan of Negri Sembilan, who has been 
elected King of Malaya for the next five years 


and he notices that the occupants of large motor-cars with flags on 
their bonnets are much more likely to be Malays than Europeans 
as of old. I imagine that the ordinary Malay must feel very 
pleased about independence, even though disappointments lie 


ahead when he discovers that it is as hard 
as ever to fill his rice bowl. 

What of the Indians? So far the 
workers on the rubber estates have played 
little part in politics, although they are 
grouped into the country’s largest trade 
union and although Indians everywhere 
seem to be very politically minded. But 
the rubber tappers seldom leave the 
rubber estates and go to town. Also, 
many of them still look on India as their 
home, to which they return every few 
years. The Indians in the towns, clerks, 
tailors, and shopkeepers for the -most 
part, are politically active and ambitious, 
but they have no decisive votes. There 
are only 750,000 Indians, compared with 
over 3,000,000 Malays and nearly 
3,000,000 Chinese. One would imagine 
that the departure of the British affects 
the Indians in the towns in two ways. 
In part it pleases them because it in- 
creases their own opportunities of 
advancement, in part it alarms them, 
because as the smallest of the three 
racial groups they may. be given the 
dirty end of the stick, but more than 
half of them are Malaya born and 


Sultan will have his turn. Of course the Malays are pleased and presumably they share the pride of the Malays in the achievement 


proud. To the Western observer it is a little disquieting to read 
of Ministers dressing in showy uniforms and allocating to them- 


selves large cars and 

house allowances: that 

sort of thing can so 

easily lead to corrup- 

tion and to the de- 

struction of any form 

of democracy. But I 

doubt whether the 

ordinary Malay in his 

neat little house 

) thatched with palm 
leaf looks upon it in 

the same way as the 

European would do. 

He is too poor to be 

jealous. He has, for 

a long time and to 

an increasing extent, 

tended to look upon 
his fellow Malays as 

poor relations in their 

own country. The 

Chinese are so much 

more energetic and 
ambitious and many 

of them so obviously 

my rich. Now he has a 
ag ‘Malay King, and he 
ay has a government in 
which most of the 
Ministers are Malays, 


of independence. 


The King taking the salute at a march-past in Kuala Lumpur on September 1, to celebrate 
Malaya’s independence 


An even larger proportion of the Chinese was born in Malaya, 


that is the Chinese 
whose future causes 
most worry. How 
much do they think 
of themselves as 
Malayans with no 
more than the kind 
of sentimental loyalty 
towards China that 
the Irish policeman in 
New York feels to- 
wards Ireland? I had 
not been two hours in 
Kuala Lumpur before 
three people re- 
marked gloomily to 
me how few Chinese 
had been among the 
spectators during the 
independence celebra- 
tions, 

Thepresent Govern- 
ment consists of mem- 
bers of the Alliance 
Party which brings 
together Malays, 
Chinese, and Indians, 
but it cannot be 
claimed that the 
Chinese part of the 
Alliance, the Malay- 
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Chinese Association, really has much popular support. Its mem- 
bership does include some of the very rich men, it does not 
include many of the Chinese peasants and others who are induced 
by sympathy or by intimidation to smuggle food to the Com- 
munist terrorists in the jungle. 

How is the Government progressing in the attempt to turn these 
varied peoples into good Malayans loyal to this country alone? 
Let me take the Chinese side of it first. The jungle war has not 
come to an end just because the Union Jack has been replaced 
by a Malayan flag looking a little like the Stars and Stripes. Every 
British general out here has emphasised time and again the fact 
that a few thousand Communists operating from the jungle can 
never be destroyed by military measures alone. In undergrowth of 
this kind there is almost no chance of taking the terrorists by 
surprise. All you can hope to do is to ambush them when they 
send carrying parties out to fetch food and to see that there is little 
food for them to fetch. You can do neither of these things without 
the co-operation of people living outside the jungle, even though 
one-tenth of the whole population 
of the Federation has been com- 774g = 
pelled to live in the so-called new Pe 
villages surrounded by barbed _ 
. wire and policed by the Home 
Guard. Supplies have still not 
been cut off. The duration of the 
emergency I suppose depends 
even more upon the attitude of 
these Chinese villagers than upon 
the vigilance of the troops. 

Hitherto, the Communists have 
been able to appeal to Asian 
nationalism against so-called 
British imperialism. Now that the 
Union Jack has disappeared, 
surely that anti-colonial line does 
not work. It should not do so, but 
from the point of view of the 
man in the jungle the coming of 
independence makes little differ- 
ence. The British regiments lent 
to the Malayan Government still 
help to make his life difficult and 
dangerous. Millions of leaflets have now been dropped in the 
jungle to remind the terrorists that the unanimous welcome given 
to Malaya inside the United Nations is a proof of that inde- 
pendence, but so far the result has been insignificant. Most people 
expected it would be, for the Communists probably dislike a 
democratic all-Malayan government at least as much as a govern- 
ment influenced by the British, The Communist line now is that 
the Anglo-Malayan defence treaty, carefully drafted though it 
was, means that Malaya is still tied to Britain and is likely to 
be involved in British military adventures. 

This treaty worries some of the Malays as well as the Chinese 
Communists. As Muslims, the Malays were on the side of Egypt 
during the Suez crisis and they are sceptical about Anglo- 
American policy in the Middle East. I doubt whether people. in 
Great Britain are sufficiently aware how deep and how wide is 
the desire in Asia to keep out of the cold war, and how effectively 
the two great Communist countries—one of which, China, is 
wholly Asian, and the other of which, Russia, is partly Asian— 
how effectively these two Communist countries can argue that the 
Baghdad Pact, the Seato treaty, and now the Anglo-Malayan 
defence treaty, are wicked Western attempts to embroil Asia in 
another war. 

Tunku Abdul Rahman Tutra, the Prime Minister, realises that 
this defence treaty is absolutely essential for a country which has 
no forces of its own to speak of, but the first sign of a revolt 
against his Government arose over this treaty and inside his 
own Malay section of the Alliance, A month ago various branches 
of Umno, the United Malay National Organisation as this Malay 
Section is called, passed resolutions against the treaty, and they 
did so with a freedom which suggested that they knew nothing 
of the party discipline of which we in England perhaps know too 
much. The Tunku explained his reasons for signing the treaty 
and said he would rather die than denounce it because his country 


* Tunku Abdul Rahman Tutra, Prime Minister of Malaya 
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could not survive without it. He demanded a vote of confidence 
and the vote in the Legislative Council on October 3 was unani- 
mous, This is a real personal triumph but it would be unwise to 
expect that we have now heard the last of the treaty and that all 
discontent has been dispelled. 

There was another cause for discontent, the proposal that 
Ministers should vote themselves more money. Had the proposal 
been accepted Ministers in Kuala Lumpur would be much better 
paid than Ministers in Whitehall, which seems rather excessive in 
a country with not many more than 6,000,000 inhabitants. The 
Tunku wisely postponed consideration of the bill to increase 
allowances for Ministers’ housing, motor-cars, and entertainment. 
One would like to think that the Bill will now be forgotten 
because the Tunku’s great strength lies in his popularity with 
the common man. At the time of the independence celebrations 
he and his Ministers turned up in uniforms and plumed hats 
reminiscent of colonial governors in full dress. This caused 
embarrassing laughter in the cinemas when the film was shown, 
and it was perhaps a useful re- 
minder that he is responsible not 
so much to the monarch, as a 
governor would be, but to the 
electors who put him in power, 
and who might, at the next 
general election, put him out of 
power again. 

The political opponents are 
beginning to get active although 
there will not be a general elec- 
tion for more than a year. The 
very small left-wing groups have 
got together to form a united 
Socialist front against the 
Alliance Government which is a 
conservative one. That united 
Socialist front might either lessen 
the appeal of Communism or it 
might come under the control of 
the Communists whose own party 
is still illegal. Much more im- 
portant is the attempt among 
: Malays who do not support the 
Alliance Government to form a United Malay front. The Malays 
inside the Alliance are pledged to co-operation with the Chinese 
and the Indians, and they have made considerable political con- 
cessions to them. The Malays in this new party would presumably 
oppose those concessions, and.the more loudly they proclaim that 
Malaya is a country for the Malays and not for the Malayans, a 
word that includes all people who look on Malaya as their home, 
the greater become the dangers both of racial trouble and of fresh 
stimulus to the Chinese Communists in the jungle. 

There are rumours of yet other parties in the making whose 
supporters seem to be united by nothing except a thirst for the 
fruits of office. But even this unconstructive approach may be 
useful, because it is obviously unhealthy that fifty-one of the fifty- 
two elected seats in the Legislative Council should be held by 
members of the Alliance Party. This means that criticism is likely 
to be voiced not in the Legislative Council which exists for it but 
inside the Alliance Party itself, which might then disintegrate. 

A government which achieves independence is bound to have 
a difficult time of it, and paradoxically enough its difficulties are 
likely to be all the greater if, as in the case of Malaya, independ- - 
ence has been achieved by friendly negotiation and not by bitter- 
ness and bloodshed. When people wake up to the fact that life 
is even more difficult and perhaps even more costly now that 
they are free, they look round for a scapegoat. A Colonial Power 
is the obvious one. If the Prime Minister insists, as does the 
Tunku, that the British are his friends and have given him loyal 
help, then he too is likely to be unfairly criticised. 
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headlines in the newspapers, Malaya is still a very happy country. 
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By ANDREW REVAI 


a= passive 1 resistance ‘ the indualaa Bite was’ over. ite 

the beginning of January. It was then that both the 
a _ Soviet and Chinese leaders visited Budapest and re- 
time 
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resistance against that power. This, if possible, was to be achieved 

through conciliation, In this he ‘failed, Yet he was retained. 
At first external considerations, such as the loss of Soviet 
Sa prestige as a champion of anti-colonial policy, the shattered faith 
2 & among Western Communists and deterioration of relations with 

Bort - _ - Yugoslavia, contributed to Moscow’s desire to achieve a solution 
ror. OL through conciliation. Also, in the absence of an. organised party, 
_ -—s the state was still too weak to ignore the mood of the masses. 
Pa But summary jurisdiction, arrests, trials, and death sentences con- 
_ tinued. Detentions for reasons of public security—that is, con- 
7 _ centration camps—were reinstated; so were deportations. I stress 
2 "reinstated, for all these measures were practised under Rakosi 
oe to 01953. ; 


eee Soviet “Marshall ‘Aid’ Sas 
: Hand in hand with coercion went bribery; although cack class 
-_ was bribed in a different way, the general aim was to secure a. 
_ reasonable standard of living for all, in spite of the economic 
damage suffered by the country. Consumer goods were made 
available in larger quantities and the raw materials needed to 
__ revive industry were provided. This was made possible by an 
entirely new departure: the Soviet Union adopted. a role similar 


_ to that played by the United States in Western Europe after 1947 ~ 
—it took over the principles of the Marshall Plan. Just as the — 


Marshall Plan employed economic aid to deflect the peoples of 
3 - western Europe from Communism, so the Soviet Union, together 
. with the other states in the Communist world, lavished its own 
Rae “Marshall Aid’ on Hungary to deflect the Hungarian people from 
owes. revolution against Communism. A shopping-list presented in 
_ Moscow was divided among all the countries of the Soviet group 
in proportion to their capacities, and even Viet-Minh, North 
Korea, and Albania had to participate. But whereas Marshall 
ne Aid to the West was an outright gift, the Soviet aid has to be 
be Apr paid back after 1961. 
Ban By the end of March the international repercussions of the 
_ revolution had begun to die down. The Soviet politicians were 


‘ae > facing a new situation, unprovided for by Marx, Engels, and 
_-__-- Lenin—a progressive revolution against a Communist dictator- 
Be x: ship. They had therefore searched Soviet history over the past 
aw _ forty years for some parallel which would help them to shape a 
We policy. This they found in conditions in Russia in 1921, when 
ve after the end of the civil war discontent with the regime extended : 
¥ to the working classes and found its expression in the Kronstadt 
H i mutiny. It was then that the tenth Party Congress approved 
‘5 so Lenin’s New Economic Policy, known as NEP, which abandoned ~ 
= requisition of agricultural surplus production, allowed trade 


“se ‘unions to share in factory management, and above all encouraged 
ae private capital. At the same time party discipline was tightened 
and Lenin’s call for party unity led to the abolition of all factions 
fF and deviations. This 1921 policy has been the model for the 
ss measures carried out by the Kadar regime, although not without 
a fluctuations. 
fa = The peasants have been the class to profit most from this 
ae _ policy. The compulsory delivery of grain was suspended right 
from the beginning. The farmers were permitted to sell their 
produce at normal market prices and in this way substantially 
J augment ented their incomes; they were no longer compelled to join 
co-operatives; and members of kolkhozes were free to leave them. 
terms of class war on the land have been revised, In the 


‘Kadar in his” status. Like all administrators appointed — 
by n occupying power, Kadar was given the task of demobilising 


_ Aid’. 


to their tastes and mode of life. 


- Their general tone conveys a certain inspired levity. 


‘productivity. Yet they have one new function: 


. * 
- 


past, smallholders were treated as kulaks; today even peasants 


with medium-size holdings are no longer regarded as enemies — ", 
but as allies. — 


The other class to profit from ihe NEP policy has been the nega 
bourgeoisie; it has been given an important share in the retail 


trade and home industries, with the aim of boosting the produc- 
tion of consumer goods, 


With the increased purchasing power 
created by higher prices paid to the peasants and higher wages 
paid to the industrial workers, inflation would have been inevit- 
able had commodities not been provided in sufficient quantity. 
Only the initial demand was satisfied by the emergency ‘ Marshall 
A further increase in consumer goods had to be provided 
by small-scale private manufacturing. But, above all, the produc- 
tion plan for 1957 substantially reduced the output of capital 
goods in favour of consumer goods and expenditure on arma- 


ments was halved. The remaining discrepancy between purchas- 


¢- 


ing power and the commodities available was overcome by price 
increases. In fact, planned economy was supplemented by market 
economy. 

The favour of the politically disengaged urban middle classes, 
who played a less active part in the revolution but could not fail 
te have been impressed by it, has also been solicited by concessions 
Cheap diversions have been pro- 


vided. Theatres and cinemas have been allowed to perform 


* 


Western plays and films, or those by Hungarian authors of the ~ 


ancien régime, all of them almost exclusively of the boulevard 
genre. Newspapers have been allowed to transform themselves 


into tabloids with gossip columns, adulation of film stars, beauty ~ 


contests and other requisites of the popular press of the West. 
The estab- 
lishment of bars, cafés and night clubs has been encouraged. 
Prostitution, hitherto banned, has once again been made legal. 
The general picture recalls Russian silent films depicting the 
NEP period. — 


\*Redundant’. Workers’ Councils 


- The regime’s. approach to the industrial workers, intellectuals, 
and youth who prepared and carried out the revolution, has been 
very different. True, parallel with coercive measures, the industrial 
workers were at first bribed into starting production ‘by substantial 
wage increases, abolition of the piecework system, and promises 
to recognise the autonomy of the workers’ councils and trade 
unions. The main concessions, however, were already withdrawn 
last June by reintroduction of the piecework system based on 
working norms. At first it was claimed that industrial society 
would be reconstructed with the dual participation of the workers’ 
councils and the unions. But the right of the workers’ councils 
to appoint their managers was soon revoked and they were main- 
tained solely as advisory bodies; next, the scope of their advice 
was reduced; finally they were found: altogether redundant. The 
trade unions, despite a membership of 2,000,000, exist in name 
only, for their total identity with state and party has been re- 
established; they are no longer permitted to interfere in matters 
of wages or working conditions, their sole task being to increase 
‘they have been 
allowed to open a complaints bureau, to receive individual criti- 
cisms; they have been allotted the role of a Greek chorus; not 


permitted to take any part in the drama, they only comment on 


it without affecting its plot. 

Simultaneously, the fight against the writers, intellectuals, and 
students has been going on, with varied weapons. Threats, intimi- 
dation, punishment, and economic pressure have been combined 
with bribery and endeavours to divide their ranks. The first 
individuals to suffer were some of the Communist writers who 
initiated the reformist movement. When both threats and 


Se 


wee we 


eS _ blandishments failed, further arrests — 

ae ~~ Union was abolished altogether and rary circle | 
_-——~sé#party-inspired literary gazette were ir rated, with cont 
tions from the old guard, mainly former émigrés of excessive age 
hae ‘age who, fearing material discomfort, were enrolled against the young 
oe and militant intellectuals. In the old days, young Communists 


= 


were urged to denounce their elders; today the parents are en- 
couraged to denounce their children, A 


The Silent Writers ERE 

For almost a year now the Hungarian writers have remained 
silent. Recently the publication of new magazines was announced. 
This was interpreted as a success for the regime, as an end of 
the silence of the intellectuals. But I do not think it matters 


whether they write or not; all that matters is what they write. - 


The student leaders were also driven into silence by arrests and 
threats. In the spring, a new, single Communist Youth Federation 
was formed. As with the trade unions, its identity with the party 


is complete. ‘ 


It would seem, then, that the regime is canvassing the support: 


of the peasants and middle class against the workers, students, 
and intellectuals; in short, its policy corresponds to the Marxist 


conception of a counter-revolution, for it is relying on the classes 


_ which, according to Marx, Engels, and Lenin, are the most con- 
Servative ones and hostile to social and economic progress. In 
accordance with the NEP policy, the new party was not recon- 
structed on a mass basis. It held its conference in June and 
registered a membership of 350,000, as compared with 900,000 
before the revolution. ey» 4 

About half the membership now consists of party functionaries 


and members of the militia; the other half of bureaucrats, the 


“new class’ as defined by Djilas. This new, more homogeneous 
and better-disciplined party, in its June resolution, inferred the 
restoration of the pre-1953 conditions by demanding the 
Strengthening of the instruments of coercion, that is of militia, 
frontier guard and police; by claiming unchallenged leadership 
for the organs of the party in the state; by repudiating such views 
as were voiced against central guidance; by denying any justifica- 
tion for the workers’ councils; by inferring the necessity of 
further contro! in the private sectors of agriculture, industry and 
trade; by calling for an all-out attack on the remnants of counter- 
revolution in cultural life; and by reaffirming the principles of 
Socialist realism. See 
It seems, therefore, that the regime is pursuing a dual policy. 
It is applying the principles of NEP adopted by the Soviet Union 
in 1921, and at the same time aiming in the political sphere at 
the restoration of pre-1953 conditions, No doubt NEP, which was 
defined by Lenin as a ‘ calculated retreat’, is a transitory stage in 
Hungary as well; and the actual execution of the dual policy is 
far from systematic. Yet it bears the stamp of ali counter- 
revolutions. These, by expropriating some of the demands of 


the revolution, are always ready to grant concessions and surface 


relaxations, but at the same time they abolish all the essential 
institutions of the revolution and oppress the classes who Ied it. 


Their aim is the restoration of a pre-reyolutionary state of affairs, 


This was the common feature of the Bourbon Restoration, the 
Bonapartist Third Empire, and the Tsarist regime after 1905. 


A Shifting Emphasis 
The Kadar regime’s ideology was at first based on the thesis 
that the party had to pursue a middle course and fight against 


both sectarian dogmatism—the Stalinist practice of the Rakosi- 


era—and_ revisionism—the policy of liberalisation pursued by 


Imre Nagy. But the emphasis has gradually shifted. From March 


onwards, the former chief ideologist of the Rakosi regime was 
permitted to castigate the party’s lenience towards the revisionists 
and its weakness in dealing with the surviving elements of the 
so-called fascist counter-revolution. Next, Nagy and his faction 
were not only counter-revolutionaries but traitors, acting as 
imperialist agents. Here it is worth recalling what Marx wrote in 
1851. ‘ The times’, he said, ‘ of that superstition which attributed 
_ revolutions to the ill-will of a few agitators have long passed away. 


= 
. 


_____ Everyone knows nowadays that wherever: there is a revolu 


_ convulsion there must be some social want in the background, 


- formulated by the party i 


in the regime’s view the peop 


_Class war was fought only against such classes as were hostile Pe 


‘for not endeavouring 


' the effects of this weapon’, t 


done to reduce them and to 


After Kadar’s return fr m 


dictatorship of the proletariat, i 
by any other form of gove 
revolution ’. In fact, both the 


erthrown, cannot be 
nt than by a fascis 
nisses and method of t gms 
are false. The pre-revolutionary regime in Hungary was not 
dictatorship. of the proletariat; it was the proletariat that rose 
against it. Apart from this false premiss, the dialectic inethoduis\= arene 
in this instance just as fallacious as was the reverse dogma laid 
down in 1930. Then the party declared that fascism was prefer- 

n Germany, as fascism must inevit- 


able to a democratic regime in 
ably engender a social revolution, __ or ce: eae 
The new dogma had led to the inversion of every. term, im = | 
current Hungarian usage. The revolution aimed at a more pro- __ 
gressive system in terms of both political and economic freedom. 
But the new dogma maintains, with blind obstinacy, that this” pia 
could not have been feasible, basing its argument on the assump-- 
tion that the dictatorship of the proletariat is identical with the Geena tts 
rule of the people. Yet, with naive candour, KAdar admits that 
ple do not always know what is good 
for them; so it is the duty of the leadership to act, ‘not accord- =~ 
ing to the will of the people but according to the interests of the) ae 
people’. Therefore the party must play the benevolent, paternal = 
role which leads the people against its will. This is the complete cates ; 
opposite of Lenin’s democratic centralism, a term intended to ae ye 4 


Pra 


denote the dual process by which authority flowed both upwards ‘ 
and downwards. Even under Stalin, who had not much use Tor’ 1... as 
democratic centralism, such an open admission of a gulf between 


leadership and the masses was inconceivable. In the past the eee 


to the dictatorship of the proletariat, in this way identifying the 
working class with the nation. The new doctrine, however, super- 
sedes that of the class war, for no longer is the nation equated 


with the proletariat, but only with the party leadership. “ 


Politics the Prime Cause ata ; 

A further contradiction .of the regime lies between its policy 
and the thesis that the rising in 1956 could not have happeaed= +> nee 
without what it calls the mistakes of the Stalinist era. Now the a 
regime tries to cure what it calls the evil of the rising by measures 
which, on its own admission, were one of its causes. True, these M 
measures go hand in hand with efforts to improve the standard _ r 


_ of living. The regime seems to-assume that economic betterment, “sea 
even if temporary, might counteract the effects of coercion. In eet) 


my view this is based on a misinterpretation of the revolution. — 
Economic considerations certainly played a part in its inception, 
but they were not the prime cause. The principal demands were 
pobreteg si tern , eae ~ ees 

The Soviet Union and the regime that administers Hungary 
on its behalf are tied by their dogma that party dictatorship, if 
overthrown, must necessarily be followed by fascism. A solution, 
therefore, can lie only in a revision of this dogma. This would not * 
be without a precedent in Soviet history. The doctrine that cote *r 
fascism should be favoured because it is more apt to engendera 


i 


social revolution than democracy was also reversed in 1935, when oe 
it was supplanted by the popular front policy. This reversal was ae 
brought about by bitter practical experience. Revision of the Pet. 
present dogma seems, therefore, only possible if ways and means a 
can be found to refute it by demonstration. Hungary was about <a 
to do this and, in the words of Istvan Bib6—a member of Imre epee > 
Nagy’s government—the onus lies on the non-Communist world, Shae 
the Western democracies and the non-committed nations, for iy oe 


not having realised the inherent possibilities of the revolution and 
: to offer such guarantees as might have 
induced the Soviet Union to permit this experiment. — i i ae 
| an —Third Programme 
An illustrated booklet entitl we 
published by the Stationery Of 
as briefly as possible, the facts : 
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Twenty-one Years and Onwards 


By SIR IAN JACOB, Director-General of the B.B.C. 


ANY of you will remember what it felt like to be 
twenty-one. It is a moment full of excitement; you are 
no longer a child; you have already tasted life; and 
the future stretches invitingly out in front of you. 
You feel you can do anything. We are twenty-one in the B.B.C. 
Television Service this. week; and in some ways we share these 
feelings. But not altogether, because for long we have borne a 
great responsibility as the national instrument in the most signifi- 
cant means of communication 
of modern times. : : ee 

When the B.B.C. began its 
first transmissions from Alex- 
- andra Palace four years be- 
fore anybody else in the 
world, I doubt if anybody 
knew what a_ tremendous 
force was being set in motion. 
There were hardly any 
viewers; the pioneers could 
try their hands at anything; 
and they made the most of 
their opportunity. It was not, 
however, very long before 
that changed. We began to 
face a very big question; and 
it was not only the people in 
the B.B.C. who faced that 
question .as television began 
to spread right over the 
country. On what principles 
should a national television 
service act? I believe that 
there are three. 

Rirst,eit- has to’, doa 
national job; it has to serve 
all the many kinds of people 
in the country, young and 
old, rich and poor, serious 
and frivolous. It has to serve 
Wales as much as Scotland, 
England as much as Northern 
Ireland; and it has to com- 
bine in its programmes the 
rich streams that flow through 
all the many parts of these 
islands. We have always done 
this in radio, and we intend 
to do this fully in television. 

Secondly, there must be a ‘ 
full use of the power and possibilities of television; and let me 
tell you what I mean. Entertainment is a very wide term. It 
includes the light and the serious, the artistic and the trivial. We 
have got to give you all of them in the best way that they could 
be presented in television. The B.B.C. cannot be content to slip 
into a groove of repetition, or simply to serve up what can be 
presented elsewhere. Whether we give you an opera or variety, 
music or a play, a good talk or a football match, we must strive 
to get the highest standard of television performance and the last 
ounce of quality into it. 

But there is much more to it than that. Television has powers 
that no other medium possesses. In the studio and outside, it 
can stretch out and grasp life itself as it is lived by people famous 
or unknown; we can see those who are changing the world, and the 
events that result from their action. To get these glimpses of truth, 
to meet these people in one’s room, to follow their thoughts and 
to see events as they happen—that is something that perhaps only 


_ ~~ television can do. 


Eurovision: aerials in Cassel, northern France, erected for the exchange of 
television programmes between eight European countries, June 6-July 4, 1954. 
The statue in the foreground is of Marshal Foch be 


Look what has already been done. The urgent problems of the 
day have been constantly illustrated; we have become acquainted 
with countless men and women whose nature and mode of living 
have come alive to us. And through Eurovision we have looked 
out upon Western Europe. 

How are we going to develop all this? By colour? Yes. But I 
suggest that there is something much more significant than that, 
and that Eurovision points the way. In the next twenty-one years 
we are going to go much 
further afield. We cannot 
now watch the Queen arriv- 
ing in Canada; we can only 
see pictures next day. We 
cannot watch-a new island 
rising from the ocean in the 
Azores. We cannot*watch the 
Olympic Games when they 
are held in Melbourne. But 
these things will be possible. 
In radio we can hear the 
Foreign Minister of one 
country questioned by several 
other people, each of them 
in a different country. One 
day we shall see them all. If 
a satellite is launched in the 
Pacific the scientists in this 
country will be able to watch 
its departure. The world will 
truly be brought to us in our 
homes. 

I have said that we must 
do a national job, and that 
the world itself must be the 
limit of our range. This great 
flow of ideas and experiences 
means that we have to speak 
to the nation, and reflect and 
speak for it. This is a great 
task, and it brings me to 
the third principle—responsi- 
bility. We already handle, 
and shall increasingly handle, 
great issues. We also deal 
with the many-sided life of 
the people, much of it light- 
hearted and trivial. We must 
serious without being 

stuffy, we must be enterpris- 
ing and imaginative without being heartless or insensitive to 
reason and honesty. Throughout we must act responsibly and with 
integrity and truth. We must faithfully reflect the greatness of 
our nation. 

The B.B.C. intends to act on’these principles. We approach the 
task with a due sense of its difficulty, and of its worth. We shall 
do our best to make the next twenty-one years in television adven- 
turous and exciting, and to make our service something of real 
value to the nation. In this way we shall gather the full fruits 
of the seed sown so bravely by the pioneers twenty-one years 
ago.—T elevision Service 


Mr, Dean Acheson, the former United States Secretary of State, 
has written a book about the working of the American system of 
government entitled A Citizen Looks at Congress (Hamish Hamil- 
ton, 12s. 6d.). Mr. Acheson analyses the functioning of Congress, 
its relations with the executive, and the part played by the committee 
system in the House of Representatives and the Senate, Much of it 
is based upon his own personal experiences, 
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A B.B.C. Birthday 


The world was very old indeed 
When you and I were young 


O middle-aged men and women it must indeed seem to 
have been like that. In spite of the almost revolutionary 
_ fervour of 1919 the world immediately after the first 
German war was still deeply marked with the contours 
of an older society with its ‘ seasons’ and country houses, butlers 
and servants’ halls, Conservatives and Liberals, surprised by the 
upsurge of a parvenu Labour Party, with the music hall and the 
silent film the staple of popular entertainment, with the ‘dole’ 
and ‘the panel’ as the props of the poor, and unemployment and 


the “subsistence level’ ever-present threats. Though some traces. 


of that form of society are with us yet, embedded like fossils in 
our midst, no one who has lived that long can fail to be conscious 
that we have moved forward into a mew world where literature 
is no longer polite, where society has changed its shape, when 
great houses have become show places and the talking picture has 
entered our own homes. ; 
__ One of the most obvious manifestations of this new young world 
is broadcasting. The British Broadcasting Corporation came into 
existence only thirty years ago, and that was a time of crystal 
sets, cat’s-whiskers, and earphones. It was the exciting pioneer 
age of Savoy Hill. Who can have guessed at that time that 
within a mere ten years a new and even more pervading instru- 
ment of national communication would be set up and an equally 
exciting pioneering experiment be introduced by Mr. Gerald Cock 
and his assistants at Alexandra Palace? Twenty-one years ago 
this week the first regular television programme in the world was 
broadcast by the B.B.C. It had only three years to run. Though 
by 1939 it was ceasing to be a novelty and the glamorous lady 
announcers, the ‘stars’ of ‘Picture Page’, and the outside 
broadcasts of such sporting events as the Boat Race had achieved 
public fame, there were still a mere 23,000 licence-holders. The 
world war interrupted but did not in fact materially hold up 
the development of this mighty instrument of public entertainment 
and instruction. By June 1946 the B.B.C. once again, with many 
of its old staff back in position, was offering a widening tele- 
vision service. It was formally opened by Lord Listowel, the Post- 
master-General in the triumphant post-war Labour Government. 
The progress of B.B.C. television in the last ten years has 
been breath-taking, so that today there are nearly 7,500,000 
licence-holders and the service covers virtually the whole nation. 
The problems faced by the Corporation have changed: though 
the spirit of invention jis still active, above all in the field of 
engineering research, the pioneering days at Alexandra Palace, 
as once at Savoy Hill, seem almost to belong to another world, 
Eurovision, colour television looming in the future, schools tele- 
vision, these are some of the signs and portents of the times. 
Television has become one of the most potent social instruments 
of the new age that has been born, with its ability to spread 
_ ideas, to create personalities, to mould the very fabric of family 
~ life, to do immense good and eyil. Has it really come of age on 
‘its twenty-first birthday? In another decade we may know. 


Foreign broad on Marshal Zhukoy 


ON THE EVENING of October 26—as the fifteenth item ina 


Zhukov had been released fr 
and replaced by Marshal 
came only half an hour aft 
Zhukov’s much publicised 
his visit to Yugoslavia, 
Marshal Zhukov as saying t 
Soviet Union had now been 
_ harmony with modern rec 
Yugoslavia stated: er wea.” 
Marshal Zhukov’s visit to Yugoslavia has played a great part 
in strengthening relations between the fraternal nations and ~ 
between the armed forces of Yugoslavia and the U.S.S.R. 
Marshal Zhukov is a prominent Soviet military leader, under 
whose command many victories of the gloricus Soviet Army were — 
achieved during the war... . 
U.S.S.R., the herald of peace. His visit is another contribution 
to the strengthening of: Peace... . <5 
Immediately after the sensational announcement was made, 
Western commentators speculated on its significance. Some sug- 
_ gested that it might be followed by the Marshal being upgraded— 
“possibly to the premiership—rather than being degraded. Some 
suggested that, having purged Mr. Malenkoy and Mr. Molotov 
last June, Mr. Khrushchev was now striking at his one remaining 
potential rival, thus clearing the way for his own personal dictator- 
ship. Others recalled that it was Marshal Zhukov who supported. 
Mr. Khrushchev in ousting Mr. Malenkoy and Mr. Molotov. ; 
The announcement about Marshal Zhukov came only three days 
after the announcement (during the Marshal’s absence abroad) 
that Marshal Rokossovsky had been appointed to command the - 
Trans-Caucasian military district. Western commentators inter- 
preted this as part of Mr. Khrushchev’s war of nerves against 
Turkey, since the area of the Marshal’s command included the 
frontier with Turkey. The situation in the Middle East also figured 
prominently in their comments on the Eisenhower-Macmillan talks. — 
' From the U.S.A. The. 
stressing the need f 
to evolve successfully co-ordinated policies to mobilise allied 
scientific skills to meet the challenge presented by sputnik and to 
tighten allied co-operation in the Middle East in face of Russia’s- 
growing power. (jeer : ; = 
The New York Times was quoted as saying: 

_ What we need now is to recapture the sense of single-min 
ness and team work we had in the second world war, The Allies 
beat the Nazis to the atom bomb simply because British and U.S. 
scientists pooled their knowledge and worked together. We had 
no secrets from each other then, Why should we now? a 
From Switzerland, the Journal de Genéve was quoted as saying 

—what in fact many American newspapers said—that the Queen’s 
visit was a happy prelude to the Eisenhower-Macmillan talks. Tes. 
added that, in the present situation created by ‘ the ever-increasing © 


.o_ 


oscow radio had reported Marshal — 


Igrade transmission had quoted __ 


erfected and brought into complete 
ements. A Moscow broadcast to 


aggressive spirit of the Soviet Union’, a strengthening of the — ae 


Atlantic Alliance was a paramount necessity. From Sweden, the 
Social-Democrat Vaestgoeta Demokraten commented that the — 
‘combination of sputnik and Khrushchev had blown away the last — 
vestiges of mutual suspicion which had plagued Anglo-American 
relations since the Suez crisis. Moscow broadcasts stressed that __ 


whereas at the Bermuda conference, ‘ Britain was forced to:bow. 3" wasee 
A. is the side looking for 2 olka 


the U.S. 


oe anit 


a 


ces of such an adventure, . .. A situa- 


“it was announced that Marshal > 
his duties as Minister of Defence 
inovsky. The first announcement —__ 


‘o Yugoslavia and Albania. During = 


the organisational structure of the == 


Marshal Zhukov represents, thes : 


}- 


New York Daily News was quoted as 


2) 
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Savage’, he said ‘that Mark Twain, 
-after reading an announcement in the 


-maninov, a tall, monkish looking man, 


ti * ve D. ‘ + ta 
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Pen Did You Hear That? — 


THE SAVAGE CLUB 

THE SAVAGE CLUuB in London has just 
celebrated the centenary of its founda- 
tion. GEORGE BAKER, the Honorary 
Secretary of the Club, spoke about it 


in ‘The Eye-witness’. ‘It was in the 


newspaper of his own death, made the 
quip that “The news was greatly 
exaggerated”, And it was-in the Savage 
Club at a house dinner that Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, with his tongue in his 
cheek, played Rachmaninov’s Prelude 
in C sharp minor when the famous 
composer was present. When Moisei- 
witsch struck the final note, Rach- 


turned towards his brother Savages and 
in his somewhat gloomy way said he 
thought he had heard that piece some- 
where before. i 

“There is a popular belief that the 
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Savage Club AS named after Richard a Saturday-night dinner at the Savage Club in the eighteen-eighties, when it was at Lancaster 
Savage, the dissolute poet of the House, Savoy.. Among the members depicted in the painting is Henry Irving (foreground: second 


eighteenth century. This is not strictly 
true. The name Savage was chosen be- 


cause it was an unpretentious title and because they had f{ 


an idea that the clubhouse would be one that even 
Richard Savage might condescend to visit. 

‘Its first home was at the Crown Tavern, Vinegar 
Yard, Drury Lane, and the idea behind it was to have 
a meeting place where all the members could meet on 
equal terms, where nobody put on any side, and where 
a man could relax in conversation or conviviality. A 
place of escape, in short. A story which confirms this 
idea is that when the wife of one of the members 
telephoned the club to ask if her husband was there, the 
hall porter replied: “No, madam, there are no hus- 
bands in the Savage Club”. One of the traditions is 


that a man must be willing to hang his halo in the | 


hall, in other words, boastets are not very welcome. 
What is more welcome is an innate sense of brother- 
hood and human charity. An example of this was that 
when the club organised a benefit for the widows of 


two writers, Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort 


were present. 


‘The Savage has certainly preserved its original : 


from right). Below: a cartoon of one member of the Savage Club by another: Mostyn Piggott, by 


Lance Thackery 


purposes and ideas, even though it has had several 
moves since its early days in the Crown Tavern. The 
first was to the Nell Gwynn Tavern in Bull Inn Court 
—the tavern is still there, in a quiet alley off the Strand. 
W. S. Gilbert was a member at about that time, so was 
George Grossmith, father of the great Savoyard. The 
club’s Saturday-night entertainments, by club members 
for club. members or, shall we say, by Savages for 
Savages, are world famous. There are no rules as to 
what the entertainment should be, but quality is its 
hallmark. A spontaneous performance by the great 
' singer Chaliapin was, believe it or not, a dumb show. 
/ It consisted of a brilliant piece of mime of a lady 
' dressing herself. It brought the house down. 

' *To get the atmosphere of these Saturday-night 
entertainments you must picture a hundred Savages 
sitting at tables replete and relaxed, ready to accept 
entertainment from one of their number. We have 
certainly seen some famous performers—Mark Ham- 
bourg and Benno Moiseiwitsch who, one Saturday 
night, played duets on the same piano. If there was ever 


Ty anything unique, it was the sight of these two great 


A menu card devised for the Savage Club by Tom Browne, 8.1. 


musicians at the same keyboard. There were some famous Savages 
who never gave a performance before their fellow members. 
Henry Irving was one, but then you must remember that Irving 
belonged to the age when actors were permitted to have a private 
life. Nevertheless, the Savage Club has never known a Saturday 
evening when there were not enough Savages to put on a good 
entertainment ’. 


A WONDER OF NATURE 

‘Perhaps of all the many aspects of nature to be seen through- 
out the world that of migration provides the most fascinating and 
most mysterious’, said Eric SIMMS in a talk in the General 
Overseas Service. ‘ Although it is the migration of birds which 
perhaps reveals itself most clearly, there are similar movements 
among other forms of life as well. Even in man we still find the 
reindeer hunters of Siberia and the herdsmen of central Asia 
carrying out seasonal migrations that are closely related to the 
climatic conditions of the time. African elephants, moose, and 
caribou make journeys between their winter and summer quarters. 
Salmon, sturgeon, and eels also have their varied and wonderful 


distribution to a region inhabited in the winter. Swallows, for 
example, breed in Britain in the summer but in the autumn they 
make their way south to South Africa and spend the part of the 
year that we call winter enjoying a second summer; but they do 
not attempt to nest despite the fact that it is the breeding season 

' for birds which are native to that part. This migration of the 
‘swallows is regular, purposeful, and directional, with a complete 
shift of the population from one hemisphere to the other. 
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from America. The closely related barn swallow of North America 
breeds as far north as Alaska, but its winter range extends from 
Brazil to the Argentine. The little black-poll warbler, which 
breeds round Hudson Bay, winters far to the south in Brazil and 
Venezuela. ee : 

‘Less is known about 
the migrations within the 
continent of Asia, but 
some migrants certainly 
travel to Australasia and 
Africa. The needle-tailed 
swift, which breeds from 
east Siberia to Japan, 
travels by China and 
Malaya on its way to its 
winter haunts in Aus- 
tralia. and Tasmania. 
The Terek sandpiper, an 

_ example of which I saw 
in Norfolk in September 
1957, breeds in central 
and southern Russia but 
flies as far as Australia 
and South Africa. 

“The _ bristle-thighed 
curlew, an American 
wading bird that breeds 
on the Alaskan coast, flies 6,000 miles to Tahiti to spend 
the winter, and such a trip must involve unbroken sea crossings 
of 2,000 miles or more—an astonishing navigational feat. 
Another long-distance migrant is the arctic tern. In 1944, 

Dr. A. A. Allen recovered near Churchill, in Manitoba, an arctic 
tern which had been ringed in the same area seven years before 
on July 10, 1937. In the intervening period of time it had under- 
taken seven round trips to the Antarctic and had probably flown 


22,000 miles on each trip, making a total of 154,000 miles in 


seven years. It had not, of course, made such extended sea cross- 
_ ings as the bristle-thighed curlew. There are many other instances 
+e of birds making long and successful journeys but exactly how 
: ' they do it remains a mystery. : 
* Besides the Jong and spectacular flights made by many species 
‘the magnitude of migration is seldom realised by the casual 
observer. While the different kinds of bird taking part in migration 
may be reckoned in thousands, the individuals of even a single 
species may reach untold millions. In the salt marshes by the 
Gulf of Mexico, flocks of blue geese, migrating from the north, 
may number up to 500,000, and one severe and cold spring in 
Minnesota, more than 750,000 Lapland buntings were found dead 
on the ice of two small frozen lakes, By trapping migrating birds, 
and ringing them before they are released, ornithologists have 
learned a great deal more about where and when the birds go and 
how long they take to get there. In North America, Britain, and 
Germany more than 10,000,000 birds have been trapped, ringed 
and released: the numbers recovered later vary from 20 per cent. 
aM for birds like duck that are shot for sport and food, to less than 
“a 1 per cent. for small birds such as warblers. 


“At the same time, scientists have been applying themselves 


* Eos, 00 the great problem of how birds navigate so accurately from 
place to place. The current theory, supported by much experi- 
dares oe mental research, is that many day-migrants are capable of using 


ones, travel reater 1 


$37 _ journeys, and some butterflies and moths 

ss. flights, even across oceans. — i. Seca 
_-—— * Migration in its true sense has @ regularity and a definite 
quality of direction which result in the complete evacuation of 
b? one territory for another. There is what can be described as a 
“a real transfer of the breeding population from its area of summer 


‘The great continent of Africa provides a winter home for 
‘many birds from Europe, and there are many similar examples" 


“The Dogs’, 


these the 
> inherited a knowledge of th 
star and constellation patter the night sky, and c > : 

stars as day migrants use the Experiments with bird migrants — +S nae 


in a planetarium help to support this theory of night navigation Fee S 
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PRISONERS IN WIN is lel * Se 
During the Napoleonic wars Wincanton in Somerset was used as 
& parole town for officers who had been taken prisoner. DOROTHY 
VINTER spoke about this in the West of England Home Service. 
“The majority of the officers there’, she said, ‘ came from ten vo 
ships captured during the Battle of Trafalgar. Most of the prison- 
ers were French or Spanish, but there were a few Italians and 
Portuguese as well. Amongst them were some incredibly young 
midshipmen. The youngest was only ten years old. There were 
also many non-combatants in the town, surgeons, pursers and 
paymasters, and so on. In 1811, when no fewer than nineteen 
a houses there were occu- tits 
pied by prisoners, one — 
also. contained nine ~ - 
women and children, — 
some from Martinique 
and some from Cap 
Francois in Santa Dom- 
ingo in the West Indies. _ 
_ *The French garrison 
at Cap Francois had 
been near starvation, 
“reduced to their last v 
}> rat *.~ They shad “been> — 9S ee 
surrounded by insurgent -— 
natives who threatened — ae 
the fortress with red hot 
cannon-balls, and even- , 
tually, when they were | 
emaciated by cholera and 
yellow fever, they were = 
forced to leave the town 
with their womenfolk ‘is 
met and their negro servants. ~ 
They were taken off by the French men-of-war which had come — 
to their relief, but outside the harbour British ships were waiting 
for them and took the whole garrison prisoner. A colourful we 
personality was General Rochambeau, who was moved frequently 
from one town to another because of: his many attempted escapes. 
He reached Wincanton from Wantage, where he had managed 
to get three miles beyond the parole limit to attend a ball. His 
aide-de-camp, Colonel Chalét, also came from Wantage where 
he had broken his parole to meet his sweetheart, Letitia Barrett. 
‘The parole rules were strict. The authorities imposed a mile 
limit in all directions, and if a prisoner strayed beyond it, anyone 
had the right to knock him down and was paid a guinea for doing 
so. The prisoners’ allowance paid by the Government was 10s. 6d. 
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Wincanton 


Drawn by Mrs. KR. P. O° Donnell 


_ a week for captains and, at first, 7s. for the junior officers. The 


townspeople often charged an exorbitant price for just space ioe 
enough for a bed in an already overcrowded room, so that the “fea 
prisoners had little money over to spend on food. In February SASS 
1809 a petition was sent by the other officers on behalf of some of be. 
the half-starved midshipmen in Wincanton asking for an increase _ Sy 
of 6d. a day. “ Some are visibly languishing for want of proper a 
nourishment”. Their weekly grant was raised to 8s. 9d. 
“One of the houses in Wincanton was called “The Midship- 
men’s Restaurant ”—and the menu included no meat because of its oa: Se 
high cost. The boys ate onions, leeks, lettuce, cucumbers, and 
even dandelions. Many of these young midshipmen et Oe 
escape, and after one of these attempts, fifty-two of them were 
re-captured in Wales. Later some of these 


privileges restored “on account of their extreme youth”. But = 
they had to pay £3 each in coach fare for the return journey. 

“A house in Wincanton that deserves special mention is that — 
lovely seventeenth-century mansion called “The Dogs ”; it housed 
many of the prisoners and in its present drawing room : 
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painted by a French officer on parole *. 
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Se FTANATIONS of various sifiads Pecetbccs: suggested 
4 from time to time for the state of hypnosis. They have 
all tried to explain it by means of analogies—that is, 
by comparing it with some other phenomenon—but 


enone =f them have been entirely satisfactory. Historically, the 


first attempt was to compare the hypnotic trance with sleep, an 


attempt which in its earliest form was usually combined with a 


theory of divine intervention. The priests of Asclepius, for 
example, used to tell their patients that they would fall into a 

“sleep ’ during which the correct regime for their disorder would 
_ be revealed to them by the god. A rather similar kind of cure 
is said to have been practised among some of the Byzantine 
_ Christians. 

On the other hand, the priestly exorcists of the later Christian 
period were more interested i in producing spectacular convulsions 
and other physical symptoms in their subjects than in putting 
them into trances, and so was Mesmer, the father of modern 
hypnosis, who had nearly become a priest himself. It was not 
until his technique was developed by his French followers that 
the trance was rediscovered and named ‘somnambulism’. The 
Scots doctor, Braid, refined this analogy by calling the state 

‘nervous sleep’, as distinct from the normal kind, and it was 
he who. coined the word ‘hypnosis’. It was he also who dis- 
covered, or at least popularised, the trick of producing hypnosis 
by making the patient stare at a small bright object, and this 


suggested to him that the so-called nervous sleep was induced — 


by concentrating the attention upon one idea. But the analogy 
of sleep has been discredited by modern physiologists. When a 
man falls into a normal sleep, his breathing and his pulse slow 
down, the knee-jerk reflex disappears, and his electroencephalo- 
gram shows a typical rhythm. None of these things happen in 
hypnosis, or at least not to any significant extent. 


~The French Psychologists and * Dissociation’ 
Later in the nineteenth century the French psychologists became 


interested in people who were prone to ‘ dissociation ’, that is, to 
states in which they do*or say things without afterwards being 
able to explain or recall them. It was suggested that hypnosis was 
the same thing in an artificially induced form. The great Charcot, 


under whom Freud studied, thought that only cases of hysteria : 


could be hypnotised, and Janet believed that some people suffered 
from a congenital inability to maintain the cohesion and continuity 
of their mental states, which predisposed them to dissociation and 


hypnosis. The school of doctors at Nancy—where the well-known. 


Coué studied—made much more practical use of hypnotism for 
therapeutic purposes, and discovered very soon that normal as 
well as hysterical patients could be hypnotised. Indeed, some 
modern > experiments — suggest that a complete immunity to 
hypnotism is not a reassuring sign of normality, as Richard 
Hannay thought in John Buchan’s novel, but may point to low 
intelligence or even schizophrenia. In any case, there are some 


hypnotic phenomena which are hard to explain as the products 
‘of dissociation; for example, post-hypnotic obedience, positive 


hallucinations, and increased powers of memory. It is probably 
nearer the truth to say that dissociation can be produced or 


intensified by hypnosis, and that this is all that Gharcot succeeded 


_ inadvertently in demonstrating. 
Another analogy was suggested by the experiments of the 
Russian reflexologists, Bechterev and Pavlov. They found that as 


a result of repeated association with food things like the sound of 


a bell could produce in dogs the salivation which was the normal 
/Tesponse to food; that is, that the ringing of the bell became a 
conditioned stimulus ’. In the same way, words could become 


~ conditioned stimuli, and could produce the same effect as the ° 


things they described. Thus, a man could be made to shiver by 
the suggestion that he was cold. Later peectimacats in this country 
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showed that even reflexes which are normally involuntary, such 
as the contraction of the pupils, could be made to happen on the 
word ‘contract’ by a process of conditioning ; and that people 


_could be made to hear non-existent sounds in much the same way. 


What the reflexologists did not succeed in explaining was the 
difference between the hypnotised and the unhypnotised subject. 
Pavlov and Bechterev were still impressed by the resemblance 


between hypnosis and sleep, which we have seen to be misleading. 


The Analogy of Suggestibility 

Other schools of chou however, were also stressing the 
similarity between. the phenomena of hypnosis and those that 
could be produced by suggestion in unhypnotised subjects. The 
American behaviourist, Hull, came to the conclusion that the only 
difference was one of degree; the responses of the hypnotised 
subject were simply stronger and more spectacular. He therefore 
regarded hypnosis as being essentially a state of intense suggesti- 
bility. He realised, of course, that he had still to explain how the 
subject passed into this state of ‘hypersuggestibility ’, and he 
offered the following theory. Our normal responses to requests, 
information, or instructions from other people involve the 
functioning of what Hull called our 
ordinary language, we think what we are saying or doing in such 
circumstances. His idea was that these symbolic processes are 
in some way suspended in the hypnotised subject, so that he obeys 
without their taking place. On this theory it is literally true to 
say that an unhypnotised subject sits and thinks, while a hypno- 
tised one just sits. But when he came to the question: ‘ How are 
these symbolic processes suspended? What stops the hypnotised 
subject from thinking what he is doing? ’, Hull could only say, 
rather lamely, that this must be the effect of the hypnotist’s 
instructions to relax, go to sleep, and so on. 

The psychoanalysts, whose own technique originally consisted 
of the hypnotic recall of repressed traumatic incidents, later 


_explained hypnosis itself as a state of erotic or infantile submission 


to the hypnotist. Both Breuer and Freud were impressed and 
embarrassed by the strong affection for them which developed in 
patients whom they hypnotised frequently, and this suggested to 
Freud that it was the affection which explained the submissiveness 
of the hypnotised state. Later, when he had also observed the 
way in which infantile attitudes persist into adult life, he pointed 
out that the subject’s attitude to the hypnotist resembled that of 


_a helpless child in the hands of the omnipotent adult. He admitted, 


however, that none of this explained how the state was produced. 
Moreover, later investigations seem to show that male hypnotists 
are not significantly more successful with female subjects than 


‘with men, and that so far as it is possible to assess a rather 


indefinite trait like submissiveness it does not necessarily carry 
with it susceptibility to hypnotism. This is not absolutely con- 
clusive, because the psychoanalysts can argue that what matters is 
the unconscious attitude of the subject, which may be more 
affectionate or submissive than the conscious attitude which we 
can assess. But the failure of experiments to confirm Freud’s 
hypotheses is at least discouraging. 


The Unexplained 
All these analogies—sleep, dissociation, conditioned reflex, 
suggestibility, erotic or infantile. submissiveness—have their 


Fe illuminating features as well as their shortcomings. But there is 


one point on which they are all implausible and in some cases 
silent, and that is the transition from the normal to the hypnotised 
state: they all offer descriptions of the state itself but they do not 
explain satisfactorily how it is produced. Is it possible that the 
transition to this state is something that cannot be properly 
described in the terminologies which these investigators used? 


‘symbolic processes’: in — 
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are epilepsy, concussion, delirium, an 
are explained in the language of ne 


- unable to part their hands until the 


all we already know of plenty 0! 
nowadays would hope to describe in those t 


that is, in terms of 
nerve fibres, their interconnections and the kinds of damage 
they can suffer. This is what Braid tried to do for hypnosis over a 
hundred years ago, with his theory of “nervous sleep’; but his 
attempt was hopelessly premature. Even today neurologists seem 
able to explain only the grosser phenomena of their subject, and 
it may still be some considerable time before they can elucidate 
the more subtle ones, to which hypnosis probably belongs. 
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The Analogy of Feed-back _ ? 
_If so, it may be worth considering whether some light can be 


- thrown on the problem by the way in which‘ certain mechanisms 


function. In the process known as ‘feed-back’ the output of a 
system is used to influence an earlier stage in the operation of 
the system. In a hot-water tank with an immersion heater there 
is a thermostat which uses the heat produced in the water by the 
electric heater to cut off the electric current when the heat has 
reached a certain temperature, and to switch it on again when the 
temperature falls too low. This is what is known as negative feed- 
back, because the output of the system is used to ‘ negative’ a 
deviation from some state of affairs. But it is also possible to have 
positive feed-back, in which the output of a system is used not to 
dampen but to increase a. departure from some state of affairs. 
A good example of positive feed-back—an accidental one—occurs 
in a public-address system when the loud-speaker is too close to 
the microphone. Any sound that enters the microphone is ampli- 


_ fied in the loud-speaker and is fed back into the microphone to 


be amplified once more, and so on until all that can be heard 
is a howl. ) > 
Compare this with what happens to a hypnotist’s subject. The 


two commonest hypnotic procedures begin with a physiological | 
trick. The stage hypnotist makes his audience interlace their 


fingers and then hold their hands, palms upward, above their 
heads—a position in which it is more difficult than usual to part. 
one’s hands. So when he tells his audience that on a given signal 
some of them will be unable to part their hands they do in fact 


_ find that their attempts to do so are unexpectedly impeded. This 


convinces many that they are experiencing the hypnotist’s power, 


-and this conviction seems to increase the muscular tension that — 


keeps their hands together. As a result some of them become 
hypnotist tells them that 
they can. apn.” 
This method is used chiefly because it helps the stage hypnotist 
to select good subjects, whom he then proceeds to hypnotise more 


~ . thoroughly, either by what is known as Braid’s method or by pure 


suggestion. In Braid’s method the subject is made to gaze at some 


small bright object, usually held slightly above the comfortable 
angle of vision. His eyes become tired from purely physiological 


causes, and when he is told by the hypnotist that his eyelids are 


_ heavy and hard to keep open he finds that.this is true. This — 


_ 


To be so disobedient; 

Itis only thatI cannomore 
Stand there watching the swinging door 
As one by one each soul goes through. 
You see, sir, nothing canIdo 
For anyone but point the way. 

And their eyes, sir, day on day 

Have haunted me. I cannot cry — 

The stars down from the howling sky. 


And they ask such questions, sir. . 
Humility? The human cur : 
In genuflection drags the floor. 

I'd touch my cap to the painted whore! 
Some are naive enough to tell es ele 


¢ 


tains a steady input of suggestions. ee 


_Suggestibility to the hypersuggestibility of hypnosis becomes less 


‘the hypothesis, I would be very interested.—Third Programme = 


some part of his body—usually the eyelids or arms—will become 
heavy. Because he is suggestible he finds this happening; li : 
in the power of the hypnotist’s suggestions increases, | 
turn increases the effect of these suggestions. See eee 

In all these methods of hypnosis, what is sometimes called _ 
a vicious spiral seems to tak ‘in which I suggest that there 
are the following stages: . 3 ae : 
(1) The hypnotist’s ‘suggestion of heaviness in the eyelids does 
_ produce a slight heaviness; this is the result of | ordinary 


suggestibility; Feil i a ae 
(2) this heaviness is observed by the subject himself, just as he 
way in which his eyelids are behaving, 


e, 


is normally aware of the way in 

___ especially if his attention is drawn to it; SS ey ae 

(3) this observation reinforces the prestige of the hypnotist’s sug- 
gestion, so that the eyelids feel heavier still; e eo: 

(4) the subject observes this again, 


_ are still further reinforced, 


and the hypnotist’s suggestions : a * * 
d so on, ig ae “a 45% 


Suspension of the ‘Symbolic Processes” 5° Tet ee ee 
If the effects of ordinary’ 


‘suggestibility and self-observation do > 
combine to reinforce the hypnotist’s suggestions in this way, we _ 
have something that looks rather like the positive feed-back in the 
_ public-address system. The final stage in that example was reached) |. "am 
when the capacity of the loudspeaker put an end to the vicious > 
spiral of increasing sound. In the case of the hypnotised subject 
the terminal stage. seems to be the temporary suspension of the 
power to choose whether or not to obey instructions to act, feel, — 


perceive, or recall—the suspension of what Hull called the 
‘symbolic processes’. It is possible that this suspension occurs 


because the parts of the brain involved in such processes are 
occupied to capacity by the self-reinforcing signals I have de-_ 
scribed. Like the loudspeaker’s howling, this terminal stage is not 
self-perpetuating; the howling does not continue if sounds cease tS 
to be fed into the system from outside, nor does a hypnotised >)" ae 


-subject remain in this state for long unless the hypnotist main- See a 


This analogy is not intended to explain the process of sugges- 
tion itself (which the reflexologists have already made fairly in- 
telligible). What I hope the analogy does is to show how suggestion _ : 
could become self-reinforcing, or in othér words be an example = 
of positive feed-back. If so, the transition from the state ofnormal =~ 


mysterious. I must emphasise that this analogy is no more than a x kee 
tentative hypothesis, which has not been experimentally tested.  __ lene 
Indeed it is difficult to see at the moment what sort of experiment == 


would test it. If anyone can think of one, or can see objections to e 
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The Palcheviks Seize Power 


The fourth of six. talks by SIR ROBERT BRUCE LOCKHART 


T the end of my last talk* I left Kerensky as Prime 
Minister struggling with the dual power of the Soviets 
while the Bolsheviks were gaining fresh recruits on 
account of the continuation of the war and the failure 

of General Brusilov’s offensive. I also said that Kerensky was 
being attacked by the right as well as by the left. One of Keren- 
_ sky’s first acts as Prime Minister was to replace General Brusilov 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Russian armies by General 
Kornilov, a fighting general who during the war had proved him- 
self an able leader, but who was 
described by his predecessor as 
‘a man with the heart of a lion 
and the brains of a lamb’. 

At the end of August, Keren- 
sky, looking for stronger sup- 
port, invoked an all-state con- 
ference in Moscow from which, 
however, the Bolsheviks were 

excluded. I attended this con- 
ference which lasted from 
August 25 to August 28, 1917. 
Today I recall it always when 
I have to attend one of the 
almost interminable committee 
* meetings which are now the 
dreary fashion in this country. 
There was much _ oratory. 
Kerensky himself, now looking 
mortally ill with fatigue, spoke 
movingly, but the man of the 
conference was Kornilov who 
spoke bluntly and briefly, demanding the sup- 

pression of soldiers’ soviets, the restoration of 

military discipline, and ‘the sternest measures 

to prevent total collapse on the Russian front. 

His speech pleased the bourgeoisie and the 
vast bulk of the army and naval officers. It 
alarmed the Social Revolutionaries and Men- 
sheviks. Lenin, following the July fiasco, the,’ 
abortive Bolshevik rising in Petrograd, after 
the failure of which he had had to flee, had 
been waiting in Finland for another oppor- 
tunity. To him Kornilov’s blunt words brought 
a fierce gladness. A clash between Kerensky 
and Korniloy was just what Lenin wanted. It 
was not long in coming. Less than a week after 
the Moscow conference the Germans took 
Riga, and, by so doing, threatened Petrograd. 
This had a double effect. It alarmed the 
already disaffected inhabitants who wanted 
peace at any price. It acted as a spur to the 
ambitions of General Kornilov who at once 
asked for the military garrison of Petrograd to 
to be put under his control. 

We are now approaching a tragedy in which 
Kerensky himself was to be the chief victim. 
He had now to choose between the reactionary 
demands of Kornilov and the tepid support of the Social- 
Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks who excelled in words, but 
shrank from deeds. In the circumstances he compromised. 
He had for some time suspected that army headquarters had been 
plotting a military dictatorship. He was not sure whether Korni- 
lov was a party to such a conspiracy or was merely being exploited 
by ex-Ministers of the Provisional Government. On the other 
hand, the situation in the capital was critical, Quite apart from 
the German menace, there was a vast number of deserters in the 


General Kornilov (left), who replaced General Brusiloy as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Russian armies in 1917: with him is General Sayinkov 


Leon Trotsky, President of the Petro- 
grad Soviet and Chairman of the 
Military Revolutionary Committee 


city. Kerensky, therefore, proclaimed martial law in Petrograd 
and made arrangements to transfer the Government to Moscow 
in the event of a German advance. He refused to put the Petro- 
grad garrison under Kornilov, but gave him control of the Mili- 
tary District of the Petrograd Province. He also sent Savinkov, 
a Social-Revolutionary, who in 1905 had organised the assassina- 
tion of a grand duke, to Kornilov to discuss with him the despatch 
of a military force to Petrograd to enforce martial law. But 
Kerensky gave implicit orders that this force should not include 
either a certain General Krymov 
or the Caucasian ‘ Savage Divi- 
sion’, both being devoted to 
Kornilov. Here was stuff in 
plenty for error, for intrigue, 
and for treachery. 

According to Savinkov, Gen- 
eral Korniloy assured him on 
September 6 that he would 
carry out exactly the instruc- 
tions of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. Be this as it may, 
Kornilov despatched the 
Cavalry Corps to Petrograd on 
the very next day. At its head 
was the ‘Savage Division’. 
General Krymov was in com- 
mand of the whole force. 

While Krymov’s troops were 
hurrying to Petrograd, V. N. 
Lvov, an ex-Minister, sought an 
audience with Kerensky and 
presented to him what he described as the 
orders of General Kornilov. The orders were, 
in fact, an ultimatum. The Provisional 
Government must resign that evening and 
transfer its powers to the General. If Kerensky 
and Savinkov would come at once to the 
General’s headquarters, they would be given 
posts in his new government. Otherwise, he 
would not be responsible for their lives. 
Kerensky refused. 

On September 9 the two rivals issued their 
proclamations. Kerensky appealed to the 
people. Kornilov declared that he was ‘ pro- 
voked into taking action against the Govern- 
ment which, by submitting to the Bolsheviks 
in the Soviets, was helping the plans of the 
German General Staff’, The affair ended in 
a fatal fiasco. There was no fighting. The 
people, called to action by the Petrograd 
Soviet, rose against Kornilov. The ‘ Savage 
Division ’ went over to the people and General 
Krymov committed suicide. 

Kornilov’s attempted coup .d’état was the 
turning point in the fate of the Provisional 
Government. For the folly of it the British 
and French: Governments must bear some of 
the blame. As my late good friend M. Grenard, the French 
Consul-General in Moscow, wrote later: 

The allies were blinded in their desire to prolong the military 
collaboration of Russia at all costs. They entirely failed to see 
what was possible at the moment and what was not possible. 
Thus they were simply playing into. Lenin’s hands and estranging 
Kerensky from the people. 

This is, indeed, the truth: Kerensky and the Provisional 
Government were now entering their last agony. The only person 
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to whom the fiasco brought happiness and profit was Lenin who 
wrote gleefully from his Finnish hide-out to the Bolshevik Central 
Committee in Petrograd: ‘This is a most unexpectedly, really 
incredibly, drastic turn in the course of events’. At this time 
Stalin, hardly known even by name to the masses, did a useful 
job as the courier between Lenin and the Central Committee. 
Lenin, however, was not yet ready to seize power. The weakness 
and vacillation of Kerensky must be further exposed. 

The unfortunate Kerensky was trying meanwhile to strengthen 
his position by forming a kind of State Council which was called 
a Pre-Parliament. Its intended function was to assist and support 
the Government until the elections for the Constituent Assembly, 
which had now been fixed for November 25. 

The tide, however, was now running strongly against him. Soon 
after the Kornilov 
fiasco the Bolsheviks 
had for the first time a 
majority in the Petro- 
grad and Moscow 
Soviets. As the news of 
the Bolshevik surge 
reached Lenin, he be- 
came more and more 
impatient to come back 
to Petrograd. Return- 
ing secretly in his 
famous wig, he met 
members of the Central 
Committee at a clan- 
destine meeting and 
proposing an immedi- 
ate armed rising put it 
to the vote. Of the 
eleven other members 
present only two, 
Kamenev and Zinovev, 
voted against, The dis- 
cussion, however, was 
long, and Lenin had to 
use all his powers of 
persuasion to get his 
own way. 

The preparations for 
the coup were left to 
Trotsky, who was now President of the Soviet and Chairman of 
the Military Revolutionary Committee. Without any doubt he was 
the outstanding man of action among the Bolsheviks. While 
Trotsky was organising the coup d’état, Lenin intensified the 
Bolshevik propaganda against Kerensky. As usual, the propaganda 
was full of promises and in direct contradiction to Trotsky’s war- 
like preparations. For instance, while Trotsky was ordering the 
Petrograd garrison to take its orders solely from the Military 
Revolutionary Committee, Lenin’s propagandists were telling the 
people that, as soon as the Kerensky Government was overthrown, 
the peasants would be given the land, peace would be made at 
once, and all democratic liberties would be restored. 

By this time Kerensky was well aware that the Bolshevik 
rising was ripe for action. Announcing his intention to suppress 
it decisively, he tried to concentrate troops round Moscow and 
to draft fresh regiments into Petrograd. He was too late. In 
July he might have suppressed the whole Bolshevik movement 
by direct and decisive action. Now, he found nothing but apathy 
among his former supporters—apathy; and delay, and endless 
argument. Only the Bolsheviks knew what they wanted, or 
perhaps I should say only Lenin and Trotsky knew: what they 
wanted, for there were also waverers among the Bolsheviks. 

On November 6 Lenin went to Smolny, the Bolshevik head- 
quarters and formerly a seminary for young ladies of good family, 
and gave the final signal. The next morning the Bolshevik troops 
and Red Guards occupied the central telephone building, the 
head post-office, the railway stations, the power and gas stations, 
the food and coal reserves, the bridges over the river Neva, and 
the banks. The cruiser Aurora anchored on the quay and trained 
her guns on the nearby Winter Palace where the Ministers were 
in conference. The ratings landed, entered the palace and arrested 
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The sacking of the Winter Palace in Petrograd by the Bolsheviks in November 1917, after 
the overthrow of the Provisional Government: a room formerly: used as a study by the 
Emperor Alexander II 
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all the Ministers with the exception of Kerensky who had gone to 


“seek military reinforcements, but he found that even the Cossacks 


were unwilling to risk their lives for a spent government. 

The Bolsheviks took simultaneous action in Moscow, but here 
there was more resistance, and the cadets of the Alexander Mili- 
tary School—a kind of Moscow Sandhurst—showed what courage 
and determination might have done by holding out for five days. 
At the time there were over 100,000 Russian officers in Petrograd 
and Moscow. It was symptomatic of the depths to which morale 
had sunk that scarcely one was prepared to strike a blow for 
freedom. 

The overthrow of the Government was in its nature more like 
a coup d'état than a revolution. The Liberal experiment, which in 
theory so many Russians had desired, had failed with tragic 

feebleness. Once again, 
as has so often happen- 
ed in Russian history, 
the moderate centre 
was squeezed to pulp 
between the hard ex- 
-tremes of left and 
right. Two reasons ex- 
plain the left’s success, 
First, leaders in Russia 
were then as rare as 
snow on the Equator. 
The Bolsheviks had 
only two in Lenin and 
Trotsky. Secondly, the 
Bolshevik propagan- 
dists had not hesitated 
to promise liberty, 
bread, immediate sei- 
zure of the big estates, 
and peace, on the day 
they came into power. 
It is significant of 
what was to come that 
ee Lenin’s first act was to 
a a | ban the Opposition 
newspapers. His decree 
included an assurance 
that these measures 
would be relaxed ‘as 
soon as the regime took firm root’. Forty years have passed, and 
the ban has not yet been removed. 

Lenin had seized power, but he was far from being master of 
Russia. The whole country was in chaos. The numerous non- 
Russian elements were breaking away. In various parts of the 
country military leaders were setting up local administrations 
of their own. Above all, the German armies occupied a large 
slice of western Russia.—European Service 
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High Tide 
Time rocks a boat splashed with horizons; grey 
Cliffs outline a truth we have forgotten; clouds play 


Over a rainbow of stones and wheel away. 
Sprays of trees brighten as we remember yesterday 


What is the night if we must faithfully 
Count every star, the sea her ivory 

Waves? Let them keep their secrets, as we, 
My love, keep ours, the poem its captivity. ~ 


Storms were unmourned tokens. After the fall 
Of waves there is loneliness, and as before all 
Boundaries loom closer, too close; shapes-reclaim 
Mountains where mist twirls into flame. 


A pearl.star trembles above faintest green, __ 
Crystal shores, and the honey caves unseen. ~*~ 
The rustling sea, a gull’s transcending cry 
Sadden your voice, and my reply. 
: ae GLoriA Morris © 
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" LIVED for some years in a country parish in Ulster where 
_ there was a deep cleavage between Catholic and Protestant. 
No one remembered it being otherwise, and in this it differed 
aw _ Mi from rio other part of the province. But if public relations 
& _-———s were: strained, personal relations were easy, and I found it the 
--—s most agreeable of countrysides. Indeed, when I was leaving it, 
_—~—s my last visitor was the Catholic priest, who came to offer me, the 
pats minister, the prayers and good wishes of himself and his people 

for my future. On the face of it he and I had never had much 
ke ’ dealings with each other, no more than passing the time of day 
a’, _. when we happened to meet. Bay! Pare a 
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Keeping Face . were mo 

_ Why? I wonder. I suppose—indeed, I am sure—it was because 
we were keeping face for our respective communities. That is the 
first thing which one learns in a closed society, the need for 
ei _ keeping face, not for oneself but for the body politic. A peasant 


_ community survives by virtue of keeping face. It insists on this ~ 


__and it will forgive a man much so long as he assumes the common 
‘ mask of traditional behaviour. The public manner, the ceremonious 
a front, is everything among countryfolk. Because manners are the 
: beginning of morality, and dignity is the guarantor of law and 
‘ _ order. You will notice that country newspapers are incomparably 


more polite than most national dailies, just as peasants stand more 


on their dignity than townspeople. eat =. 
_ The countryman, for instance, will seldom betray his feelings 
: or show open-mouthed surprise. Confront him with something 
unusual and he will keep an impassive face. ‘I remember ’; said 


an old parishioner to me, ‘ the day I saw my first cigarette. I was 


no bigger than a button at the time but I’m not likely to forget 
it. At that time not a soul in the four townlands had ever set eyes 
on a cigarette, but one day didn’t a stranger from London come 

- to do business with my grandda, and when they were in the way 
of talking what does the visitor do but pull out a little case from 
his pocket and offer him one of these new contraptions. Well, 
Grandda was never a man to be taken at a short. Without halt or 

_ hesitation he took the cigarette, put it in his mouth—and 
swallowed it’. - ; 

Yes, dignity was the order of the day. As I said, it is not for 
himself that the countryman keeps face. He goes to great trouble 
to keep face for everyone, even for the delinquent, the non- 
conformist, and the wrongdoer. ‘One man may steal a horse’, 

, says the Irish proverb, ‘and another man daren’t look over the 
hedge ’. Over and over again I have noticed how loath the peasant 
is to invoke the process of the law when injured by a neighbour: 
he has his own way of dealing with that kind of thing, his 
. immemorial social sanctions that underrun and override the law 

| of the land. I was talking about this to an Ulster friend of mine, 
a countryman, who told me that when he married he took his 

a, city-bred wife home to his cottage in the glen. That evening, 

ic - hearing. a noise in the farmyard, she looked out in the gathering 

_ - dusk and saw a stranger with a donkey and cart helping himself 

____ furtively to a load of turf. 

~ * Quick! ’ she shouted to her husband, ‘ there’s a man in the 

“ yard stealing our turf’, and she opened the door to let the dog 
. out. — Z . 

5. _ My friend stopped her. ‘Keep the dog in!’ said he. ‘Let’s 

see who it is first’. He looked. ‘Woman dear’, he said, ‘ the 

m shame that would be on us if you had let that dog out. We'd 

never have lived it down. Sure it’s only old Nick So-and-So, and 

a: he has been stealing turf from us all as long as I can remember ’. 

‘And did you do anything about it? ’ I asked him. 

* Nothing ’, said he, ‘ though I met him next day in a company 

of friends”. Ck t HET =, Cs . 

* And what did you say to him?’ 
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_ Fingers 


By W. R. RODGERS 


‘Oh, I just said to him “ Nick, you were nearly being a neigh- 


bour of mine last night”. That was enough. He knew that I knew, 
and everybody knew’. ; 

So, you see, a peasant society, far from being rigid in its attitude 
to the wrongdoer, can be more elastic and lenient than most 
societies. It does not segregate, ostracise, or outlaw him; it in-laws 


him, accepts him for what he is, keeps him in communion, saves 


his face, and in that way it contains and curtails his depredations. 
It allows him a little thievery in order to avoid a greater crime: 
a bad turn a day keeps murder away. I know that city-folk find 
the rural pattern a confining one. The peasant world, with its 


intense conservatism, its discouragement of individual values, is 
stifling to them. But it is a world which must be seen from the 


inside to be understood, for within its public-safety limits, and 
beneath the mask, there is a surprisingly large degree of personal 
freedom. 

For instance, there is great natural tolerance shown to the 
mentally unbalanced members of the community. ‘It’s always the 
best ones who are taken that way’, my parishioners used to say 
to me, and they would allow the unbalanced person a social 
freedom he would never have got elsewhere. For the countryman 
has always had a profound respect for the demoniac powers where- 
ever they appear and however disturbing they are. ‘ He’s touched ’, 
they will say of a sufferer, meaning that he is supernaturally 
touched; and they therefore credit him with having peculiar 
insight as well as confusion. 

In the same way, room is made for people who suffer from 


-some marked physical disability, for the countryman is aware that 


such people often develop compensatory powers and intuitive gifts. 
The little hunchback in my parish who, a hundred years earlier, 
had foretold the coming of the motor-car and the aeroplane, will 
long be remembered as the prophet. I am reminded, too, of. the 
time I went to visit a young farmer in my parish and found him 
employing a water-diviner. It was fascinating to see the water- 
diviner at work. Watching him, I suddenly realised the meaning 
of a phrase my father used. My father was a countryman and he 
had a great store of apt country phrases. He would never, like me, 
have said such a thing as ‘I suddenly realised the meaning ’. He 


would have said ‘I suddenly twigged the meaning of it’. | 


* Twigged ’, you see, was a water-diviner’s word. 
This particular water-diviner had two divining rods—hazel 
twigs, in fact. One he used to find where the spring of water 
lay hidden. The other twig he held above the spring, and the 
twig began to sway and swing in his hands like a pendulum: he 
could tell then by counting the number of swings the exact depth 
at which the water would be found. ‘ You will notice ’, whispered 


the young farmer to me, ‘that people who have a special gift. 


like this have always something wrong with them. That man, you 
see, has a club-foot’. 


Filling the Role of Parson 


A peasant society is like that. Each person born into it, or 
brought into it, is given a pertinent part to play and will always 
be identified with it. The fine-looking girl, for instance, is 
expected to have the finest manners, and, almost always she has. 
The role that I was called to fill was that of parson, and, being 
young, I found it at first a rather formidable experience. Old men 
full of years of cunning and hard experience, men who never 


hesitated to advise me generously on practical matters, would 


at once defer to me when it came to other-worldly matters and 
spiritual crises. ’ 
Not that they were carried away by my personal authority; 
authority, for them, resided in the role and the office which I 
happened to occupy and by virtue of which I was the bearer of 
a long tradition of knowledge. I, as an individual, hardly mattered, 


: “and this” in a way was a relief to r 
in historical precedence. I do not - 


‘wear a public face: parson, politici: 

_ you—is that a man may end by attri aa 

office to himself. That is a professional risk. If j it ahiopen he: 

‘becomes merely a mask, a shell, a pompous appearance in public, 

an empty personality at home. It can happen to a bishop. The 

one safeguard for a public man is literally self-possession: the 

mask, properly used and understood, is not a superficial caine 

it has its roots deep in human personality, __ 

5 Let me give you a pointed, if simple example. I pene? 

¥* well an experienced country cleric telling me an amusing and 

f rather scandalous story one day at a church meeting. Suddenly, 
in the middle of the story, he was called on to address the 
audience and instantly his face and manner changed. Up he got 
to his feet—you could almost see him assuming the singing 
robes and golden mask of oratory—and out poured a run of 
earnest and impassioned rhetoric to everyone’s delight and 
edification. You may think that there was something hypocritical 
about that, a certain insincerity, perhaps. But the older world did 
not think so; it was not ashamed of the public calling nor did 
it ever confuse the person with his role, or the man with his 
message. The word ‘ hypocrite * , after all, originally ; meant ‘some- | 
one who acted upon a stage’, and I myself think that the modern. 
contempt for the public mask, the insistence that a man should 
always be himself, should always wear the one face at home and - 
abroad, is a Puritan development and indicates a singularly un- 
comfortable degree of self-consciousness. One can see it in John 

_ Bunyan who, when a church verger said to him, * That was a very 
_ fine sermon you preached today, Mr. Bunyan ° , retorted, ‘ So the 
devil told me before I went into the pulpit’. A graceless answer 
and a mistaken one, for the old verger was merely saying some- 
thing which he said to every preacher in order to preserve the 
pulpit’s repute, not to prop Mr. Bunyan’ 's pride. ; 

Sometimes, walking in my parish, I would stop and look 

across the perio’ of little fields and say to myself: ‘ At this” 
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| SUPPOSE that coins and medals attract. as many collectors, 
i ~: and offer as much stimulus, as almost any other branch of. 
: collecting. The range is vast, for. you have twenty-five 


a 


Beez: abundant centuries to choose from. 
adapted to the individual purse, for even if there are specimens 
which cost thousands the huge majority can be acquired for 
£10 or £5 or often much less, With the range so great, only 
the larger museum collections can probably show a well’rounded 


in comparative proportion. As a museum man_ myself, though, I 
know that simply because the range is so great it needs every — 
good eye and sharp mind that can concentrate on it. For that — 
reason I know that the private collector in this particular field- 
has a specially important place. 
You have, in this.country, a market in London which i is ‘highly 
centralised, well stocked, and conductiaaaas 
on a high level whether you are an old © 
hand or a comparative beginner. So, with 
ample material to choose from and many f sadf 

excellent publications, from the simplest 

to the most learned, to act as a guide, the if 
collector of coins can probably go further Ys 
__ than most other collectors in satisfying his _ 
____wishes. He can be wonderfully inquisitive - i 2% 
ey in searching out what is rare or curious; 
M he can be a high-flying specialist or a 
A bind perame. He can saad influence — 
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modest man. You'd’ never | 


be overcome? Well, necessity 


_happen in the community, a 
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Enemies are as valuable as frie 

_ Friction within a commun 

friction, constructive rathe 
excesses, it often is so. I thi 
main street is cut in two b 
South. One night during the troubled times, when curfew was 
imposed in Northern Ireland, a special constable was on sentry — 
duty in the northern half of the pize: He i se Bed gi 
approaching him from the South. — 

_ ‘Halt! ’ he cried, ‘ Who go 
There was no answer. The 
‘Halt! * cried the constable, 1 

Friend or foe?’ 
A very surly but very familia poice said, ‘ Foe! ’ ‘ ‘Pass, foe!’ aes 

said the constable.—Home Servi es ; 
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Gold solidus of Justin- 
ian II (A.D. 685-695), 
with portrait of Christ 


Gold aureus of Con- 
stantine the Great 
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and goddesses, a range of the splendid portraits of mid-European 
kings and dukes and clerics. Or there are sueh other cross-sections 
as siege-pieces, architectural designs, or colonial expansion. There 
is enjoyment in any project like this, simply for its own sake, And 
over and above this enjoyment every 
collector will feel another—the satis- 
faction of securing a _ specimen, 
perhaps after a long search, which has 
the almost virginal perfection which 
coins and medals can preserve in a 
way that painting or china or furni- 
ture cannot always do. You can 
acquire a coin as it looked to the eye 
of the artist who designed it, perfect 
with all he could give it. 

I think it is curious, myself, that 

coins—and medals, too—are not more 
often collected as works of art in their 
own right. With sculpture or paintings 
or furniture or silver I imagine the collector’s interest often 
centres on this aspect: this, he will say, is by X, and is a good 
_example of X’s work. Coins have hardly ever been collected in 
this way, and that, as I say, is odd. For if you look at the eight 
volumes of the late Leonard Forrer’s Biographical Dictionary of 
Medallists (and under this term he included coin-designers) you 
will see that an immense number of designers are known. 

There may be various reasons why coins have been neglegted 
as works of art. Their generally small size, for example, makes 
it easy to overlook their composition and treatment. I should say 
that few collectors have ever thought very hard about the ideally 
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proportional relationship between, say, a coin’s diameter and the 
portrait it encloses, or between the treatment and mutual fitness 
of the designs on front and back. And I have never heard any 
controversy between those who think that a good coin-designer 
should fill his space up, and those who think he should not. We 
do not really look at the art of coinage, and too much is taken 
for granted. This is partly because so many earlier coins—like 
those of Greece and Rome and medieval times—are the pro- 
ductions of generations of totally unknown men. Only a mere 
handful of artists’ names are known for the superb coinage of 
Greece. The whole magnificent Roman series gives us no name 
at all. Early medieval coins give us another blank. Only from the 
Renaissance are the names increasingly common. So it is under- 
standable in a way if the anonymity of the classical and medieval 
series comes to act as a sort of unseen, illogical barrier. A collector 
may see a coin as the designer saw it, and yet never think of the 
man who designed it. 

Yet look at a coinage like that of Corinth or Taras—long 
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Bronze medal (obverse and reverse) of Leonello d’Este of 
Ferrara (1441-1450), by Pisanello 
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continuous, vital, and imaginatively varied. Ought we really to 
take for granted their generations of artists? The actual designs 
have for long been catalogued in detail and chronologically 
arranged, stage by stage. Their style, though, has not been 
analysed, and no one has tried to isolate the work of the master- 
men that the lesser artists so gratefully imitated. The same can 
be said of Roman coins. There you have certain periods when 
portraiture shines with a new and splendid perfection—in the 
forty-odd years after Claudius, or under Hadrian in the second 
century, or Gallienus in the third. Where the impulses are 
obviously new, and the standard is so high, surely keen eyes and 
subtle judgement might try to distinguish, if not the individuality 
of particular artists, at least the influence of closely related groups. 

Things like this are certainly worth looking for; and once they 
are looked for the answers will slowly come. Parallel activity 
elsewhere should be an encouragement. For though the attribution 
of paintings has always been easier, Old Master drawings have 
had to be attacked on grounds of 
style. And the record of success with 
Greek vases has been startling. Not 
so long ago they were simply Greek 
vases—a very few signed, the great 
mass anonymous. Now ‘the style and 
treatment of known artists has been 
analysed and traced as an influence 
upon the unknown, and even though 
we shall probably never put a name 
to these unknowns, their individual- 
ity stands out as one group of vases 
is isolated from another. It would 
be extraordinarily surprising if coins 
failed to supply at least some in- 
formation along these lines in response to keen visual analysis. 

Meanwhile, for those who would like a less exacting exercise 
there are many other ways of aesthetic study to be explored and 
enjoyed. A collector who wished to train and delight his eye in 
the appreciation of 
style and at the 
same time keep his 
finger steadily on the 
activity of known 
artists or schools 
could get great satis- 
faction from the 
medals and coins of 
the Italian Renais- 
sance. I say. “medals silver double’ ducat 
and coins’ in this bearing the likeness of 
order because the Ludovico Maria Sforza 
fine development of 1. ES 00%, DY 
Renaissance coinage Cagerecosee 

g 

in Italy was due mainly to the evolution of the Renaissance medal 
as an art-form. The excitement of those times is worth remember- 
ing. For nearly 1,000 years bodily forms had been frozen into the 
stylised lines of medieval religious intensity. Suddenly, with the 
rediscovery of classical forms, the endless subtlety of human and 
animals forms and of human portraiture was realised. 

The loveliest record of this lies in the great medals cast by 
Pisanello and his successors, and in the aftercasts which con- 
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Bronze medal by the contemporary French medallist André Galtié, 
‘Péri en Mer’ (obverse and reverse) 
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apart from the fact that so many of them 
to known artists. As if that were not enough, many of these Italian 
medallists were also commissioned to make designs for coins. 
The coin work done for the Sforza family of Milan by Caradosso: 
or for the Bentivoglio family of Bologna by Francesco Francia 
or for Charles V by Leone Leoni must serve as a brief reminder 
of the beauty awaiting the collector in this field, 

These coins and medals are not always cheap, though a quite 
good aftercast of a medal need not be expensive. But when you are 
out to get the works of known artists of great quality—many 


of them painters or sculptors or gem-cutters or (like Cellini) © 


goldsmiths as well as coin-designers—you cannot expect to pay 
the price appropriate to a nameless work. Even so, a collection 
of some two or three dozen of these miniature masterpieces would 
be a glorious possession in relation to what, at the moment, 
would be a fairly moderate outlay. Ps 

A collector of coins and medals as works of art, and not just 
as historical phenomena, will always remember that they are the 
result of artists working on designs specially for them. The 
designs do not get there by chance. They all reflect the human 


. effort and ingenuity which is stimulated by limiting factors of 


size and technique. Two years ago the Royal Society of Arts held 
a most interesting exhibition of modern medals made in the last 


Science or the Humanities? — 


HAROLD NICOLSON considers their place in modern 


HE Russian achievement in being the first country to’ 
Jaunch an earth satellite has produced varied reactions 
‘throughout the world. Science, I suppose, is above 
Nationality and the pure scientist should rejoice at so 
brilliant and dramatic an advance, without giving a moment’s 
thought to whether this triumph comes from our side of the 
world or from behind the curtain. I certainly feel that the sporting 
thing to do is to applaud the Russian inventors who have scored - 
this remarkable record. But I also see that their having in this 
respect got ahead of us is in many aspects disquieting. It will 


enhance their prestige throughout the continents and will add 


credibility to whatever assertions or menaces they may make in’ 
the future. (ee 


The Russian character is, as I have often said, unpredictable; 


it is not merely that their ideas are different from our ideas, but 
that they possess wholly dissimilar minds: It has always been like 


that, and I do not believe that the Russians were any easier to, 


understand in the eighteenth century than they are today. Their 
brains and their sense of power are apt to go to their heads, and 
then suddenly the tide will turn and they retreat in upon them- 
selves, sucked back by the Asian moon. Their unpredictable be- 
haviour has recently been illustrated by the direct appeal they 
have made to the Labour Party in this country and to the socialists - 
abroad, going behind the backs, in many cases, of the Govern- 
ment which the democracies have freely elected. It is, I think, - 
a mistake to assume that the Russians are insincere in facing the 
world with panic situations for no apparent reason. I think that 
they are probably perfectly sincere in believing that 4 world crisis 
may develop from the Syrian situation, although their apprehen- 


sions may be based upon incorrect evidence, or upon correct evi- 


dence incorrectly interpreted. The only thing we on our side can 
do is to be conciliatory, patient and calm. It will do no good 
at all if we either underestimate their suspicions or get into 


___ hervous states ourselves. If we remain calm, cautious, and un- 
_ Provocative, it is probable that the present nerve-storm will 
‘subside. But I admit that the whole thing is bewildering and that 


i¢ Western world will require all the tact and firmness that are 
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500,000 young men and wom 


to ordinary industry, is to poss 
‘scientific graduates every year. © 
_ In any case it seems as if the 
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f view of the number of cultures sy su 
‘represented. Look at the number of extant specimens to be shared 


out among private and public collections. The material is im- 
mense: much of it is in most condition, and—unless you 
want only the best—its cost need not be high—Network Three — ee, E 
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needed when one has to deal with an acutely nervous patient. i ee 
There is, however, one more practical aspect of recent alarums ae 
and excursions that has aroused serious reflection. How comes it, = F 
‘people have asked themselves, that the Russian inventors and 
scientists have got ahead of other inventors and scientists and - 
produced their satellite many months before the satellites being . 3 
prepared and designed by other countries have sailed into the = 
empyrean? Is it that the Russians really do possess a greater eo 
genius for experiment and invention than we do ourselves? Is it Paeon 
that they have devoted to this satellite, which may prove in the a , 3 
end no more serious than a brilliant scientific toy, more concen- "i 
trated effort than’was thought necessary by other countries? Or = 
is it that the Russians have devoted infinitely more money and ‘ 
effort to the training of scientists and to the construction of scien- 
tific apparatus than was believed to be feasible in the Western | 
world? In other words, is it our education in the sciences thathas 
allowed us'to lag behind? mT San 
I am nota scientist and do not possess a scientific mind. Infact. = 
I have always been so bad at mathematics that it is only by an 
effort of concentration that I can detect any difference between =~ 
20,000 and 200,000. Yet I suppose that the scientific mind does = 
not work in a manner essentially different from the literary or 
artistic mind and that it is the ity of the scientists that any a ¢ 


given system of education prodt 
that is so important. I should 


to produce five scientists of supe 
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be ‘of educationists throughout the world by this. great Russian 
, achievement. So everybody, in Great Britain at least, is now 
considering whether we have not in the past fifty years devoted 


‘too much of our time and money to what are loosely called ‘ the 


humanities "—namely the teaching of classics, history, languages, 
and the arts—and too little of our time and money to instruction 
in the sciences. In any case the scientists in this country are 
asserting that not nearly enough of our educational equipment is 
devoted to science and contending that the Russian satellite now 
whirling round us is a proof that the case that they have been 
seeking for years to present to parliament and the Government 
is overwhelmingly proved. So I suppose that all the little boys and 
girls in this island will henceforward be taken away from the 
history books and the literature primers and set down to sums. 
This prospect fills me with gloom. 


Producing a Civilised Community 

The word ‘ culture’ has fallen, I fear, upon evil days. On the 
one hand it has been discredited by the German conception of 
Kultur, and on the other hand it has become vaguely associated 
and aestheticism, and all the dreadfully decadent developments 
that this word suggests. Yet I remain of the obstinate opinion that 
“culture ’, or, as I should say, ‘ a training in the humanities ’, pro- 
duces a more civilised community and a more adaptable élite 
than any purely practical system of education. The justification 
of what used to be called ‘a liberal education’, namely an educa- 
tion designed to render the brain more expansive and flexible, 
was that it prepared a youth or maiden to cope with all the varied 
manifestations of life, and not only with the speciality in which 
he or she had been trained. 

It is difficult to explain to practical people why it shou'd be 
valuable to teach Latin or Greek to little boys who for the most 
part never reach beyond the stage of grammar and elementary 
prosody and who in after life forget all the Latin or Greek that 
they learnt at school. Yet many thoughtful educationists will to 
this day insist that a practical education, namely an education 
that equips adolescents for a definite calling or profession, is apt 
to narrow rather than to expand the mind; and that it is the very 
purposelessness of a liberal education that will enable a boy or 
girl in after life to adapt themselves to any calling and all manner 
of changing conditions. I am not entirely convinced by this argu- 
ment, but I feel that it should be given careful attention and 
thought by any educationist. 

Some year ago I formed part of a Government Commission 
sent out to Central Africa to examine into the system of education 
provided for Africans by the state. We came to the conclusion 
that every boy or girl born into this world was not, as some assert, 
born equal, but that, owing to heredity or early environment, there 
was a vast variation of capacity between-them. Some of them 
were so industrious and gifted that they could proceed from the 
elementary school to a university, acquiring knowledge all the 
time. But others had not the mental equipment to proceed pro- 
fitably beyond a certain stage, and in their case even secondary 
schooling was a wasted effort. We sought therefore to introduce 
a system under which those who failed to advance beyond a certain 
stage would return to their homes with a good practical knowledge 
of such matters as local agriculture, domestic health and economy, 
and so on, and therefore be-of real value to their communities. 
What we sought to avoid was the accumulation of a class of 
‘failed B.A.s’—those who had been started off on the path of 
higher education and failed to reach the end. 


Problem of the Discards 

I have the same sort of feeling about the modern crisis in 
education, which has been brought to a head by this dramatic 
victory of the Russian system. In other words, I -do not believe 
in equality of capacity, but I do believe in equality of opportunity. 
Only a few specially gifted individuals will ever reach the top, 
_ but everybody should start equal and be afforded the chance of 
reaching the top. The problem then arises as to what the state 
- is to do with the failures and the discards; and I have a nasty 
- feeling that this problem is not being anticipated with sufficient 


~ Pd : : 


Moreover, I do not believe that every boy and girl is potenti- 
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ally able to be good at science. I am aware, for instance, that my 
incapacity to master mathematics was not due to laziness or 
stupidity but to the fact that my brain cells were not disposed 
in that sort of pattern. Thus, although I was quick and deft in 
such subjects as the classics, history, foreign languages, and liter- 
ature, I was absolutely hopeless at algebra. If under the new 
system science alone is to lead to educational advancement, then 
what happens to those who are born with unscientific minds? 
The scientists would, I suppose, contend that such nit-wits need 
not be considered and that they are mere encumbrances in the 
modern world of machines and satellites. Yet if they remembered 
their history better°they would also know that many of the great 
men of the past, who have conferred immense benefits on the 
human race, could never understand why it should be that two 
and two make four. : 

What I fear, therefore, is that we shall produce thousands and 
thousands of third-rate scientists while throwing upon the dust- 
heap people like Shakespeare or Beethoven who, from the age of 
eleven-plus, showed unmistakable signs of not possessing the 
scientific mind. Shall we thereby create a vast category: of dis- 
illusioned men and women who have failed in life’s battle owing 
to the misfortune that they were terribly bad at sums? But then, 
I suppose, I take the aesthetic and unpractical point of view and 
believe that it is better to have one Shakespeare than 1,000,000 
mathematicians. The trouble is that whereas I, being a humanist, 
am not at all sure that I am right in my opinion, the scientists, 
being by nature positive folk, have no doubts at all that I am 
abysmally wrong.—General Overseas Service 


Landscape 


I want, the more chastely to compose my verse, 

To sleep close to the sky, like the astrologers, 
And, neighbour of steeples, as I dream, to attend 

To their grave anthems carried away by the wind. 
Chin in hands, from the height of my garret I’ll discern 
The workshop that sings and that gossips in turn, 

The pipe-stacks, the steeples, those masts of the city, 
And the great skies that foster dreams of eternity. 


It is sweet, through the mists, to see begin to glow 
The star in azure dark, the lamp at the window, 

The rivers of coal-smoke ascending to the height 

And the moon with enchantment spending her pale light. 
I shall witness the springs, the summers, the falls; 
And when winter comes with monotonous snowfalls 

I shall close all around me shutters and lattices 

To build into the night my fairy palaces. 


Then I’ll dream of horizons the blue of heaven controls, 

Of gardens, fountains weeping in alabaster bowls, 

Of kisses, of birds singing morning and eve, 

And of all that’s most childlike the Idyll has to give. 

The tumult at my window vainly raging grotesque 

Shall not cause me to lift my forehead from my desk; 
For I shall be absorbed in that exquisitely still 

Delight of evoking the Spring with my will, 

Of wresting a sun from my own heart and in calm 
Drawing from my burning thoughts an atmosphere of balm. 


Translated from BAUDELAIRE by VERNON WATKINS 


Epitaph for a Timid Lady 


When I was born a happy child 
The waves ahead looked sweet and wild. 
I lie beneath this final sheet 
Who never found them wild or sweet. 
I did not wish to wet my feet. 
FRANCES CORNFORD 
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NEWS DIARY 
October 23-29 


Wednesday, October 23 


Prime Minister arrives in Washington for 
talks with President Eisenhower 

National Executive. of the Labour Party 
rejects Mr. Khrushchev’s suggestion for 
meetings between the Soviet Communist 
Party and the Labour Party 

Chancellor of the Exchequer addresses the 
National Joint Advisory Council on wage 
claims and inflation 


Thursday, October 24 


Prime Minister and President Eisenhower 
instruct working parties to draft recom- 
mendations on the pooling of Anglo- 
American resources for the development 
of missiles and atomic energy 


Riots take place in France on the eve of 
general strike called by the trade unions 


Railway and building workers present claims 
for increased pay 


British Government announces that the 
import duty on steel is to be reduced 


Friday, October 25 


A joint statement is published on the talks 
in Washington 


Many public services in France are dis- 
organised by a twenty-four-hour general 
strike 


The Chief Constable of Brighton is arrested 
with others on a conspiracy charge 


Saturday, October 26 


Marshal Zhukoy is released from his post 
as Soviet Defence Minister and is replaced 
by Marshal Malinovsky 


Prime Minister and Foreign . Secretary 
attend a meeting of the Canadian Cabinet 


Lord Dunsany, the Irish poet and dramatist, 
dies at the age of seventy-nine 


Sunday, October 27 


Prime Minister returns to London from his 
visit to the United States and Canada 


General Election is held in Turkey 


New measures are announced in France for 
the protection of the franc 


Monday, October 28 
Greek Cypriots riot in Nicosia 


Schemes for using natural gases commer- 
cially are started in England and Scotland 


Tuesday, October 29 


Chancellor of Exchequer opens debate on 
economic policy when Parliament re- 
assembles after recess 


Prime Minister makes statement in Com- 
mons on his talks in Washington and 
Ottawa 


Prime Minister of Israe] is injured When a 
hand grenade is thrown ‘into the Israeli 
Parliament Chamber 


M. Mollet, the French Socialist leader, is 


rejected as Prime Minister by French 


National Assembly 
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Marshal Rodin Malinovsky who,’ it was an- 
nounced on October 26; has replaced Marshal 
Zhukov as Soviet Defence: Minister 


Right: Hungarians walking in procéssion. to the 

Cenotaph, London, on October 23 where they 

laid a wreath to commemorate the first anni- 
versary of the uprising in Hungary 


Mr. Tom Gibson, herdsman to the supreme char 
in the ring at Olympia last week. -Being led in 
* Snowshill No 


A powerful new broadcasting station for Vatican Radio was in- 

augurated by the Pope last Sunday at Santa Maria di Galeria outside 

Rome. The new centre has three short-wave transmitters capable of 

reaching every corner of the earth, The photograph shows a mast 

inside Vatican City which is’ used to relay programmes from a 
studio there to the new station 


Rubbish lying uncollected in Les Halles, the main market of Paris, on 

October 25 during a twenty-four-hour strike which disorganised all 

public services in the city. This was the second strike within ten days 
in support of union claims for higher wages 


ee 


the Dialer Show, being chaired One of a number of rare birds: collected during B.B.C. Tele- 
mpion charge, oy ee cow, vision’s fourth ‘Zoo Quest’ expedition in New Guinea and 
i now in the London Zoo: a plicated hornbill 


Sir Winston Churchill receiving an enthusiastic welcome from the 
boys when he visited Harrow, his old school, on October 25 to 
attend Songs 


Left: the Town Hall, Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire, which is 
included in a further list of historic buildings to be given a grant for 
repair by the Ministry of Works. It was built in 1842 


The manufacture of business ledgers and nightwear are two 


of the many hundreds of jobs that over 80 industries are doing 
more efficiently with the help of starches, dextrines, and glucose. 
CAN STARCH HELP YOU? 
That’s a question worth asking—and Brown & Polson are 


_ the people to ask. We can give you an exceptionally well 
informed opinion—and shall be pleased to do so.. 


STARCHES, GLUCOSE, OR DEXTRINES, ARE USED IN: 
ADHESIVES + BEER » CORSETS « DAYBOOKS * EXPLOSIVES : 
FACE & TALCUM POWDERS * GRINDING WHEELS * HOUSEHOLD STARCH 
INSECTICIDES *« JUTE TEXTILES »+ KRAFT PAPER LEATHER PROCESSING 


_ MATCH BOXES + NIGHTDRESSES - OIL WELL DRILLING + PLASTERBOARD 


QUICK-SETTING GLUES + RUBBER DUSTING + SAND CORES 
AND MOULDS + TABLETS + UPHOLSTERY « VITREOUS ENAMEL WARE 
WALLPAPER * XMAS DECORATIONS + YARN * ZIP FASTENER TAPES 


Be: _ Brown & Polson Ltd 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


in? d Faas - - 


Stee 3 Unchallenged Leaders of Britain’s Starch Industry” 


WELLINGTON HOUSE. 125/130 STRAND, LONDOR, W.C.2 
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’ Paid-up Shares are issued in multiples of £25. 


"Dept. WA, 112 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE RD., LONDON, S.E.1 TEL: WATerloo 5478 
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_ Shares that do | 
not depreciate. = 


ON 1st DECEMBER, 1957 
{NTEREST ON PAID-UP SHARES 


WILL BE INCREASED TO > 


The Lambeth Building Society’s shares bought at 
their face valueare repaid at their face value. They 
are not subject to any fluctuation whatsoever. . 
In addition there are the following advantages. 


®@ No stamp duty, commission or other charges. 
® Income Tax paid by the Society. . ss 
@ Prompt and easy withdrawal. ar 


These shares will give a return equivalent to £6.19.1d. per cent, subject 
to Income Tax at 8/6 in the £. 


Assets exceed £5,750,000 jess 
deers exceed £420,000 ( over 7% of total assets)” yo 
The Secretary will be pleased to send you full particulars : 
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Letters to the Editor 
The. Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
a THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


| Remaining an Agnostic 
_Sir,—Professor Stephen Toulmin’s opinions 
— LISTENER, October 17) are very naturally 
being criticised in your columns, but I hope his 
itics will agree that the B.B.C. is to be con- 
atulated for allowing him to broadcast those 
i Its policy of late years has been to 
scourage agnostics from speaking, or if they 
speak to couple them with an orthodox 
ker who comes afterwards and tells listeners 
why agnosticism is wrong, This policy was 
ecently described and apparently endorsed by 
me of your own contributors, Mr. Michael 

Swan. Writing in THE LisTENER of September 

26, Mr, Swan said: : 

} Although it is probably true that many of the 
people who give serious talks on the Third Pro- 
gramme are rationalists in religious matters, it is 

| not considered proper that this basis to their 
thinking should be given uninhibited hearing. 


Rie added: ‘The wise free thinker leaves the 
iever to his belief ’. 

As a free thinker, wise or unwise, I would 
gladly leave the believer to his belief if the 
believer would sometimes leave room on the air 
for the free thinker to say what he thinks. In 
the case of Professor Stephen Toulmin this has 
been done, and perhaps his broadcast may 

indicate a more generous attitude on the part 
of the authorities. It is long overdue. 
| Yours, etc., 
| London, S.W.1 E. M. ForsTER 
7 Sir,—In his talk on agnosticism printed recently 
in THE LISTENER, Professor Toulmin complains 
‘that unbelief has always had a bad press, This 
is too wide a generalisation to discuss in a few 
words, but I had been under the impression that 
the situation today was almost the opposite of 
t described by Mr. Toulmin. Few people 
have had more, or more favourable, publicity of 
late than Bertrand Russell, Professor Ayer, and 
Mrs. Knight. Eminent divines, like the Dean of 
t. Paul’s, were among the first to insist that 
rs. Knight had a right to present her case, 
although in this instance it was not very 
impressively handled. The recent re-publication 
f Bertrand Russell’s Why I Am Not a Christian 
las been given the most generous publicity in 
ne most influential and widely read journals, 
religious reviewers have been falling over 
backwards one after the other in their eagerness 

> pay their tribute to the author and soften such 
nild criticisms as they venture to make of what 
is after all a very jejune and cavalier treatment 
issues. 
1 the meantime, books ai attempt a care- 
resentation of religious beliefs in relation to 
thought and culture go almost wholly 
by the main organs of publicity, 
their authors have the highest status 
proved competence. For example, I have not 
1y reference in radio programmes to Pro- 
A, Campbell’s recent Gifford Lectures, 
od and Godhood, nor anything, in the 


. newspaper publicity of Lord Russell’s book, and 


yet Campbell yields nothing to Russell in respect 
of the clarity and vigour of style for which the 
latter is so often praised. This is one instance 
at random. The complaint which I would be 


disposed to make is that only too often the: 


replies to the agnostics and sceptics come from 
those who are themselves desperately eager to 
run with our consistent agnostic empiricists 
while trying, most absurdly, to hunt with 
religious believers. 


Yours, etc., 
London, W.C.2 H. D. Lewis 
Sir,—Professor Toulmin’s physicist may not 


have read A. D. White, A History of the War- 
fare of Science with Theology in Christendom 
(1895). The Martian difficulty goes back to 
Melancthon, and in another form to Augustine’s 
attack on belief in an inhabited Antipodes, 
beyond reach of the Evangelists. 

Mr. Alexander is, I suspect, one of those 


“people to whom ‘belief’ and ‘ Anglicanism’ 


mean the same. Mr, Khrushchey has indomit- 
able faith; like all Marxists, he believes in the 
infallibility of Marx and is in Professor 
Toulmin’s sense a believer, not an agnostic. 
Robespierre and Danton were Deists—believers 
in a transcendent God—and Robespierre even 
guillotined men for atheism, a thing no agnostic 
could éver do. Napoleon and Hitler believed in 
occultism; Hitler had an official staff of 
astrologers. It is possible that, despite Fascist 
claims of belief in God, Mussolini himself 
was an agnostic; but I note that Mr. Alexander 
does not include ‘that most Christian gentle- 
man’ Senior Franco in his list of war-guilty 
agnostics. 
Yours, etc., 
Birmingham, 29 ROBERT J. HETHERINGTON 


Foreign Policy in the Nuclear Age 
Sir,—There must be thousands who fervently 
share Commander Sir Stephen King-Hall’s 
views. The hydrogen bomb presents a challenge 
to this nation’s survival which has no parallel in 
its history. When will it penetrate our politi- 
cians’ heads that there has been a decisive, irre- 


vocable change in man’s environment to which _ 


he must adapt with new ideas or die? What 
Minister of the Crown has had the courage to 
face in public the paradox of our time, that to 
defend with nuclear weapons that which we 
cherish- we must absolutely destroy that which 
we Cherish? For who among us could remotely 
guess at the society which would grope forth 
from the post-nuclear annihilation? The only 
certainty is that it would not be the society 
which we had used nuclear weapons to preserve. 

Of course those who pull the word ‘ deterrent’ 
about them like a magic cloak against the sharp 
winds of our atomic age sincerely believe that 
by manufacturing this ultimate horror we can 
have peace through fear; but fear only nourishes 
suspicion and hate. Is the nineteenth-century 


— — by our politicians with 


threat against threat the answer to our terrible 
dilemma? Is this the atmosphere that will bring 
disarmament between the Great Powers? 

As Mr. Bevan has said, the decision to press 
the button of nuclear ballistic war will not be 
taken with the consent of parliaments or even 
the knowledge of the peoples, but by a handful 
of men acting under fear of imminent attack. 
There will be only a few minutes’ warning, Are 
we then dumbly like cattle to submit to that 
future, terrible decision by the authoritarian 
handful? There is no alternative unless we will 
not have nuclear weapons and declare as a 
nation we will never undertake the mass nuclear 
annihilation of any peoples, under any circum- 
stances. 

Such a policy will bring its own problems, but 
problems that, allowing time and /ife, will give 
us a chance to fight through in new ways. to 
those goals we believe in. Better this than the 
silence of the mass grave. The choice is before 
us. We must abolish either man or nuclear 
war. ; 
Yours, etc., 


London, N.W.1 J. M. HERon 


Sir,—Anxiety about the dangers of nuclear 
radiation expressed in your pages not only 
transcends political differences but is also shared 
by those who do not hold the pacifist viewpoint. 

I would submit however that there is a great 
danger in confining opposition to the hydrogen 
bomb alone, without probing deeper into the 
field of all armaments. It is necessary, as Com- 
mander Sir Stephen King-Hall points out in his 
letter, to investigate the possibilities of a. policy 
of non-violent resistance, and to cease manu- 
facturing and testing nuclear weapons and 
‘conventional’ armaments. 

There are risks involved in adopting such a 
policy, and much psychological adjustment 
would be needed in the people; nevertheless the 
risks would be no greater than those we face at 
present—the prospect of nuclear and total war. 

Finally, may I emphasise to all your corre- 
spondents that the hydrogen bomb, with all its 
attendant dangers, is but one of the by-products 
of present world tension, and nof the cause. 

Yours, etc., 


Northolt Park TERENCE J. COMERFORD 


The State of the Political Parties 

Sir,—I have read Mr. McKenzie’s talk, ‘ The 
State of the Political Parties’ (THE. LISTENER, 
October 24) with a good deal of surprise. 

As every viewer of the B.B.C. and Inde- 
pendent Television news and every reader of the 
national press could tell him, there are three 
political parties in this country and they have 
all held party conferences this autumn—the 
Liberals in Southport and the Labour Party 
and Conservatives in Brighton, Yet Mr. 
McKenzie studiously avoids all mention of the 
Liberals throughout his lengthy talk. 

In view of the fact that the Liberal Party is 
now getting over 20 per cent. of the votes polled 


in the by-elections—compared with the Govern- 


ment candidate’s 32 per cent. at Ipswich, for 


example—Mr. McKenzie really should comment 
on the political position as it is today, and not 
as it was five years ago. 

Yours, etc., : 
. London, N.12 LEONARD SMITH 

Sir,—Most Roreaiatindcty uncommitted politi- 
cal commentators find it difficult to maintain 
their political impartiality : and Mr. Robert 
McKenzie in dismissing as ‘ militant extremists ” 
all those Conservatives of the so-called right who 
feel that the present Government has not (until 
recently) conducted itself as Conservative 
governments ought to, shows that he is no 
exception. 

I was not greatly distressed by Mr. McKenzie’s 
insensitivity to the wide range of political and 
intellectual opinion displayed inside the Conser- 

vative Party (though this makes nonsense of his 
simple division into ‘moderates’ and * ex- 
tremists’). Nor was it objectionable (though it 
was certainly inaccurate) to maintain that Lord 
Hailsham’s popularity at Brighton arose from 
his attacks upon trade-union leaders: when in 
fact Lord Hailsham was cheered almost hysteric- 
ally the four times he appeared on the platform 


before he made either of his speeches and- 
would almost certainly have been cheered for - 


his speeches whether he had mentioned the trade 
unions or not. 

What was objectionable, however, was the 
entirely avoidable way in which, without arguing 
the position he was adopting, Mr, McKenzie 
postulated a norm of political moderation 
(amounting in one case to Mr. Iain Macleod’s 
public attitude towards trade unions-and in 
another to an undisclosed but identifiable atti- 
tude towards Suez) by suggesting that any 
attitude that conflicted with it was the undesir- 
able work of militant extremists. 

Had Mr. McKenzie simply suggested that 
Mr. Macleod may catch votes better than Lord 
Hailsham, he would (since he has been living 


in England for a number of years) be entitled - 


to his own opinion. What, it seems to me, he 
was not entitled to do in a broadcast of this 
sort was summarily to dismiss the views of those 
who differ from him without exposing his own 
political commitments a little more clearly or 


‘discussing Britain’s economic difficulties a little 
_ more fully. 


Many people in Britain—not only tories, not 


only tories of the right, and not only members 


of the middle-class—fear that an infernal con- 
junction of inflation, excessive taxation, trade- 
union irresponsibility, governmental interference 
and governmental timidity have in the recent 
past been undermining Britain’s social stability 
and may in the future destroy her economic 
prosperity. 

Those who have these feelings may be ight 
or they may be wrong. Whether they are right 
or wrong, their arguments arise from a serious 
central conception of their own and the national 
interest which cannot with any show of impar- 
tiality be smeared out of existence and which 
those who set up as impartial observers should 
treat with the respectful attention to which 
powerfully held and consistently argued Seasons 


.are entitled. 
To adopt an opinion calculated to stand mid- _ 


way between two other conflicting opinions is, 
in any case, not impartiality but the adoption 


of a third opinion. Third opinions th 


- McKenzie’s like anyone else 8) - need to be 


argued, 
Yous etc. 


London, S.W.1 ~ Maurice COwLiNG ~ 


Labour’s Relations with the Unions 


- Sir,—Surely everyone knows that the Tol- 


puddle Martyrs were indicted and convicted for 


administering and causing to be administered — 


certain unlawful oaths and not, as stated by — 


Dr. Dalton (THE LISTENER, of October.17), ‘ for 
having met in the cottage of one of their numt 

to discuss the mere possibility of forming a 
trade-union branch’, 


Incidentally, may I, as the son of a Dorset 
farm worker, say that the Martyrs, who were all — 


pious men, would be horrified to see the 
materialist Marxian twist given to trade_union- 


ism since their time, which is so alien to their. 
essentially English outlook on freedom and the 


labourer’ s right to work where he will? - 9a Seine son, a , : : 
_ range of possible incentives in order to urge 


Yours, etc., 
Bath 


Child-centred Education: A. Defence 
Sir;—Mr. -H..A:..T. Child, 
published in THE LisTENER of October 17 to 


my broadcast on child-centred education, makes 
two main points. He claims that I have mis- 


conceived the true nature of child-centred 
education; and he urges that his own version ~ 
of the theory is justified by current psychological 


knowledge. I would like to comment on both 


contentions. 

The theory of child-centred fee has. a 
long history. It has received many formulations; 
and these formulations betray a number of 
minor inconsistencies one with another. But, 
from Rousseau’s blunt: ‘Let the child do 
nothing because ‘he is told’ or ‘It does matter 
that he should do nothing against his will’ to 
Susan. Isaac’s more cautious: ‘In general .». . 
we took our cue from the children’ there is 
plenty of evidence to show that one of the 
major aims has been to ‘follow the child’. 


Nevertheless, of course, even the theorists realise. 


that this is impossible all the time; and, when 


examining the theoretical basis of the child- 


H. B. ISHERWOOD © : seh 
_ learning. Thus he urges that: 


-in his reply ¢ 


/ 


centred movement, a good deal of amusement 


can be derived from noting the straits into 


Py fact of common experien ; 
consider that they have done a good Piece 


work when in fact they have not. There is then 


an obvious discrepancy between a standard th 
child may, in some trivial sense, be said to have 
“set: himself and the standard implicit in the 
undertaking itself. Would Mr. Child consider — 


that in such a case the cause of oa 


discipline had been well served? 
The psychologists have shown that the ques- 
tion of motivation is an important one. It is 


interesting, however, to note that they are, 
if Mr. Child is representative, not content to 
undertake an empirical study of what incentives — 


do in fact motivate children; instead, they 


seem to be anxious to tell us which motives, 


- out of a possible range, they think ought to be 


encouraged; and that, gua psychologists, it is 


emphatically not their business to do. In the 
name of ‘empirically observed fact’ Mr. Child, 


in effect, is concerned to evaluate among a whole 


the pre-eminence of one, that of self-motivated 


that the elaborate apparatus of incentives which 
is the scaffolding of the formal school rewards 


“it seems probable 


225. s may work to the detriment of the natural — 


faculty for self-organised activity ’ (my italics). 
Leaving aside his use of that highly dangerous 
and ambiguous word ‘natural’, what exact 


- 


evidence has Mr. Child for this statement? Or — 


which the theorists lead themselves in their | 


attempts to avoid the anarchical implications of 
their own doctrine. Thus is raised the central 
problem of freedom and authority in education 
which it was the purpose of my broadcast to 
examine. Every practising teacher has to face it 
in concrete situations; but I find that the 
ambiguities of the theoretical gomnevetons cause 
infinite perplexities. 

Mr. Child is‘ not guiltless of some confusion 
in his own account: in the idealised picture of 


the activity school the teacher is ‘at everyone’s 
beck and call’,.in his theoretical formulation 
‘adult authority’ is 


the importance of his 
stressed. It is not impossible for the teacher 


to combine the two roles, but it is relevant to. 


ask when the one shall operate and when the 


that ‘ intellectual discipline is largely a question 
of the standards a child sets himself’. It’ is 
difficult to know what exactly this means. In 
what sense can a child be said to set himself — 
standards in ignorance of the various possible 


levels of attainment implicit in the specific skill experimental psychologists have found it diffi- 
or discipline he 3 is tackling? In any case; it is cult to be roeiG ee as true scientists. for their 


>is the word ‘ probable’ 
unfortunate gap in our knowledge? (Is it, per- 
haps, because self-expression is fashionably 
accepted as an aim that self-motivated learning 
gets such high marks?) 


Now I am as aware a “Mr. Child of the 


intended to hide an 


problem of motivation; but I am alarmed lest. 


the implicit acceptance of a particular set of 
values should blind the psychologist to the 
infinite varieties of human nature, and the 
corresponding need to treat the problem of 


motivation with due caution. All too often the 


psychologist is ready to disregard some aspects 
of what is (which it is his business to investigate) 
because of his eagerness to persuade us of what 
he thinks ought to be. (I have examined this 
problem in detail in ‘Fact and Value in 
Education’ published in the British fournal of 
Educational Studies, November, 1956.) That is 
one reason why his ‘findings’ need to be 


accepted with care and restraint and why we 
cannot accept his claim that, of course, the 


psychologist knows all about it. Let Mr. Child 


ponder on the significance of Dr. Johnson’s 


reply to a question as to how he had acquired 
so accurate a knowledge of Latin: ‘My master 
whipt me very well. Without that, Sir, I should 
have done nothing’. No one, I hope, will accuse 
‘me of wishing to reintroduce the birch—if, 


nevertheless, I urge that there is, implicit in 


_Johnson’s remark, an important corrective to 


over-simplification. It is obvious, at any. rate, 
that not on all occasions is ego-involvement the 
one key to intellectual achievement. And one 


incentive we must not neglect is the dynamic | 


power of the teacher to impress his hearers with 


_ an enthusiasm they could not, by themselves, 
other. More confusing is Mr. Child’s assertion’ capture, 


Yours, StCe van sae 


Leicester G. H. apse 


4The °Three Faces “ofsEve 9) oe 


Sir—I have long thought it unvaie sau 


v 
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The start of a new era— 
nuclear power for the nation 


Britain leads the world in the applica- 
tion of nuclear power to electricity 
generation. The material progress of 
every industrial nation is always ac- 
companied by a proportionate increase 
in the demand for electricity. The 
vigorous development of this new 
source of power is vital to safeguard 
our full employment and our future 
prosperity. The demand for electricity 


The pylons of 
Britain bring 
power to industry. 
They help to 
ensure that the 
factories are kept 
running and that 
shops will continue 
to be filled 


with good things. 


in Britain doubles every ten years. 
The Central Electricity Authority have 
already met the doubled demand 
since 1st April, 1948, and have made 
provision for a similar expansion in 
the next decade. 

To safeguard and expand Britain’s 
prosperity, a total of £3,350 million 
will be spent on the electricity supply 
industry over the next eight years. This 


+AU Rn rer 2 


includes plans to build and bring 
into operation enough nuclear power 
stations to provide from 5 to 6 million 
kilowatts of generating capacity by 
1965. This will involve expenditure 
upwards of £1,000 million. Construc- 
tion of nuclear power stations is an 
important part of the overall plan for 
meeting the ever-growing demand for 
electricity. 

To bring the increasing supply of 
electricity to consumers, and to make 
the supply available to those who are 
waiting to receive it, about £400 million 
will be expended on new main trans- 
mission lines — the 132,000and 275,000 
volt Grid and Supergrid. About £1,000 
million will be spent on distribution. 

Without this vast electrical develop- 
ment — the new power stations and 
the new transmission Grids —Britain’s - 
prosperity could not be maintained 
and expanded. 


This series of advertisements is being 
published so that everyone will under- 
stand the urgency of the nation’s 
nuclear power programme and the 
vital need to speed the job. 
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lack of scientific rigour. Having read Mr. agris. 
Carstairs’ talk on The Three Faces of Eve, 
by Drs. Thigpen and Cleckley (THE LISTENER, 
October 24), I am not now so sure, for the 


- authors, having evidence of what can only be 


three modes of personality, proceed, with the 
help of some superficial philosophy, to the rash 


conclusion that there are three Pome in the - 


lady’s body. 
Though there is no scientific justification for 


this, there is certainly a philosophical explana- 
tion. 

It was Locke who began it all. He confused 
one’s consciousness of personality with ‘ person’ 
itself—which is as fallacious as confusing con- 
sciousness of a bullet going through one’s leg 
with the bullet itself. Hume denied the per- 
manence of the self, made us merely a succession 
of thought and feelings, and burked the obvious 
question: ‘Who or what thinks and feels? ’ 
Mill made us into a series of states “aware of 
itself as a series’, without explaining how a 
series of states can be aware of anything. James 
made personality consist of the thought of the 
moment, and uttered this lucid gem: ‘The 
passing thought is itself the thinker’. Multiple 
personality with a vengeance! 

Fallible conviction of a mode of personality 
must be distinguished from ‘person’ itself. 
Otherwise we shall have radically to revise our 
history to accord with the present existence of 
innumerable Julius Caesars and Napoleons in 
the asylums of the world. 

One can have a plurality of convictions of 
personality (and ‘act consistently and convinc- 
ingly on them), but only one person, which 
consists not in conscious functions or pheno- 


-mena but in the unifying principle underlying 
those functions. Briefly, if there are functions 


(however grouped into consistent fields), some- 
thing must be functioning—namely, one person. 
Else, we must go the whole way with James 
to the absurdity that with every feeling and 
thought one becomes a different person. 

I insist on believing I am the same person 
who began this letter.—Yours, etc., ? 

Spinkhill THomas M. ConzaN, S.J. 


Radio Drama 

Sir,—To misquote Mr. Roy Walker, corres- 
pondence of this kind had better not, though of 
course it could, go on indefinitely. But while I 
would not claim the last word, I would as my 
last word plead only that before bursting the 
blood vessels of indignation Mr. Walker might 


first wait and hear some of the results of a policy ~ 


which in theory he’ finds so repellent. He says 
there is ‘only one theatrical play in the Home 
Service Monday schedule during the first 
quarter of next year’. That Monday night 
period will be filled by plays which have not 
previously been put through the sieve of stage 
presentation, written by such authors as R. C. 
Sherriff, N. C. Hunter, Clemence Dane, Roger 
Macdougall, R. O. Bolt, Henry Cecil, Giles 
Cooper, Lydia Ragosin, Jean Morris, James 


Forsyth, and C. E. Webber. I fear that I cannot 


blame myself if I prefer a ‘new look’ to Mr. 
Roy Walker’s passion for ‘ old hat’. 


I am interested, incidentally, to see from Mr. 


Walker’s recent criticisms that while he found 
a good deal to admire in ‘Nevada Pastoral’ 
which was written for broadcasting, he had 
much fault to find with our presentations of 
several stage plays by Mr. Rattigan, and one by 


c SAR REE Is there no Paletegon: to be drawn? > 


I have considerable sympathy with Miss — 


Shepherd’s and Mrs. Dunn’s point of view, | 


though I can-hardly be expected to approve it. 

But to Miss Shepherd’s accusation of sneering — 

I must reply in the words from a play written 

by the doyen of the contemporary English 

theatre—‘ people are so unused to the truth that 

they are apt to mistake it for a joke or a sneer’ 
Yours, etc., 


London, W.1 VaL GIELGUD 


[This correspondence is now closed. —Eprrors 


THE LISTENER] 


Round the London Art Galleries 
Sir,—One wonders when some of your art 
critics will have the courage to say of certain 
modern sculpture—the sort of thing described — 
in THE LISTENER of October 24 by Mr. Law- 
rence Alloway as ‘an irregular but obstinate 
rectangle which bends and stretches like a large 
soft indiarubber’ and which can apparently be 
‘torso or table top, head or- headland ’—that 


it is fit only for the scrap merchant’s collecting — 


van. But as long as they are scared of being 
reviled as old-fashioned, conventional, or (worse — 
than any of these terms of abuse) Royal — 
Academician, by a shrill emotional avant-garde, 
so Jong will they persist through the medium of 


such pretentious jargon in trying to discover 
meaning and merit where there is neither one 
nor the other. Is there no alternative to the 


old-fashioned and the Royal Academician than 
the grotesque and the absurd? 
Yours, etc., 
London, S.W.1.  W. BARING Pevnucro : 
The Irony of Francis Poulenc 
Sir,—If, as Mr. Keller maintains, there is an 
example in a work of Mozart not of the twelve- 
note system, as I had remembered he had said, 
but of the ‘purest Schdnberg’ (a subtle dis- 
tinction which I shall not claim fully to appre- 
ciate), then the answer to Mr. Cockshott’s query, 
‘What Mozartian qualities are we to look for in 
Schonberg? ’ would setm to be conclusive. 
But I do not wish to press home my earlier 
reply to Mr. Cockshott’s astonished query. I 


share his astonishment, and hopefully look to — 


the gentle ironists who, in our uncertain musical 
state, may be our surest guides, , 
* + Yours,.etc:; 


London, W.9 EDWARD LOCKSPEISER 


Uncertain Sounds . 
Sir,—Unfortunately, a compositor’s slip in 
Tue LISTENER of October 17 makes me write 


about the inability of the southern English to 


pronounce a ‘final h’. This should have been, 
of course, ‘final r’. 

Teachers (themselves at fault!) are largely 
responsible for this defect, because they do not 
instruct their young charges to give ‘r’ its 
correct, slightly  trilled, consonantal sound, 


instead of the vowel sound ‘aw’, when they are — 


reciting the alphabet. In fact, one of my pupils 
once tried to persuade me that ‘r’ was a vowel, 
and therefore should not be represented in the 


- shorthand outline for ‘larch’, which she Pro- 


nounced ‘ lawch ’, 
ty Yours; etc., 
London, N.W.3 


‘Sir, —Your coieiondesen finding fault with — 
B.B.C. pronunciation, contradict one another 


and 


L. P. CraripceE 


Sand. phe Gidonat, Conflicting opinions re to” 
_be expected when the examples chosen for criti- 
‘cism do not belong to current speech. How 
many times, for instance, will the word 
‘ machination ’ have come to the lips of English 
people today? And ‘impious’, ‘formidable’, » 
‘tryst’, how frequently are they heard at the 


‘tea-table, in the public bee on the railway plat- 


form? 


- - It seems reasonable to recognise two kinds of 


English language, one spoken and reproduced i in 
writing, and. one written but seldom, if ever, 

spoken. About the pronunciation of the first 
_ kind there can be no question: common speech 
is the standard. But for the second class thege is — 


- mo such certainty. Words remaining in this 


phonological limbo have a generally agreed pro- 
hunciation, supported by history, analogy, 
association, what you will, but: that pronuncia- 
tion is, at the best, artificial, a reading of sound 
from spelling, from spelling moreover that in 
many cases did not originally represent ‘English 
‘sounds. ; 
That being so, it is hard to share the con- 
fidence with ‘which some particular pronuncia- 
tion is judged right or wrong. But why exclude 
alternatives? Where meaning is clear, unexpected 
accentuation may come as an agreeable, and 
Perhaps significant, variant. ; 
Yours, etc., 


-London, N.13 L. Naso | 


_ Sir,—Professor L. C. Sykes’ irony at Miss 


eae: White’ s expense (THE LISTENER, October 10) is 
ill-judged : 


it boomerangs deliciously. 
There are no absolute rules for English 


- accentuation, and analogies, indiscreetly handled, 


are treacherous : but they are principles that 
explain most usages if they are intelligently 
applied, Here are two of them, stated in general 
terms: ; 


(1) the main accent usually falls on the second- 
last syllable if it contains a long vowel or ends 
in a double consonant; otherwise, on the third- 

_ last; 
(2) the language is reluctant to admit two. 
equally accented (or equally unaccented) 
syllables side by side, % 

In ‘ extravagant’ and ‘ supérfluots ’, (1) places 
the main accent on the third-last, and (2) intro- 
duces a secondary accent on the last. 

In ‘controversy’, (1) places the main accent 
on the second-last, and (2) introduces a second- 
ary accent on the fourth-last: cf, ‘sciolistic’, — 
‘mispronunciation ’, ‘ sémiliterate’; but, as the 
main element of the meaning resides in the 
prefix, the accents have been interchanged. 

_ *Contréversy ’ is as ludicrous as ‘ éxtravagant ” 
‘superfitious’ (or éxtravagant’ and stper- 
flious’, if Professor Sykes likes these any less): 


_ to anyone who knows what he is talking about, — 


possesses an ear and values euphony, ‘cdn- 
trovérsy’ is correct; the only conceivable 
literate alternative is ‘ cOntrovérsy’”. — 
Yours, eteg-w 
JAMES R Lrrtte 


- Edinburgh, 6 


With reference to Cee Keller’s igacepeht in his 
letter last week that ‘Both objectors .. . criticise — 
[Functional Analysis] without having heard it’, 
Mr. R. F. T. Bullivant writes to say that in fact 
“he did listen carefully to the broadcast of ‘Mozart’s — 
K.421 and based his remarks more upon this than ~ 
upon Mr, Keller’s theoretical ior, + evel ey ia 


-* 
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‘Yes, and for — 
. 100 years to come 


JOB: Colliery Manager 
QUALIFICATIONS: First Class 
Certificate of 
Competency 
granted by the 
Ministry of Power 
SERVICE: 9 years 
SALARY RANGE: £1,400—{£2,100 
AGE: 32 
PROSPECTS: Excellent 


These few facts about one typical 
young man in today’s coal industry 
tell their own story. He is a good 
mining engineer and an intelligent 
and ambitious man. He is typical of 
hundreds. He is rising fast in a big, 
vitally important, infinitely varied 
industry, which offers him and his 
like an outstanding future, 


For the next hundred years at least, 
Britain’s new coal industry must bear 
the brunt of the most formidable 
economic challenge in our island’s 


history. If Britain is to flourish in the 


world’s markets, her industries must 
be able to call on more and more 
power from coal. 


Here is a gigantic but exhilarating 
challenge to ambitious men in Britain’s 
new coal industry. Already these men 
are undertaking vast new schemes of 
reconstruction and expansion. Because 
of them, mining technology continues 
to take tremendous strides. Because of 
them, long-term programmes of mech- 


-anisation are being skilfully imple- 


mented. Because of them, the newest 
resources of science and engineering 


_ are being put to the winning of coal. 


The coal industry is fortunate in 


be _having such men. But it still needs 


_ more of them. And it needs them 
now... 4 


The material future of Britain 
depends so much on coal... and on 
the success of the nation’s new coal 
industry. As Britain’s need for coal 
increases every year, so does the need 
for men ambitious to be mining 
engineers, electrical and mechanical 
engineers, and research scientists. 
And the rewards measure up to 
the job. Good money. Excellent 
prospects. A fascinating variety of 
problems. And the knowledge that 
this is one of the most important jobs 
in Britain. 
University Scholarships More highly- 
trained mining and other engineers 
will be needed. The National Coal 
Board offers up to a hundred 
University Scholarships a year: most 
are for Mining Engineering, but 
some are given in Mechanical, Elec- 
trical and Chemical Engineering and 
Fuel Technology. 


Practical Training The Coal Board 
runs two- or three-year courses of 


Management Training for those who 
have qualified — either through 
university or through part-time study 
at a technical college. Each trainee 
has a course mapped out for him 
personally and a senior engineer gives 
him individual supervision. On the 
mining engineering side there is a 
good chance of becoming, between 
the ages of 26 and 30, a colliery 
manager with a salary in the range of 
£1,400 to £2,100. 

Other Technical Careers There are 
also good prospects in Mining 
Surveying, Civil Engineering and in 
the Carbonisation Department. 
Scientists Graduate scientists in 
physics and chemistry are needed for 
urgent and important research and 
for scientific control work. 


Other Careers Young men and 
women of high educational standard 
are needed, too, in such fields as 
marketing, purchasing, finance, staff 
and industrial relations. 


Write today for detailed information to 
THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF STAFF, 
NATIONAL COAL BOARD, HOBART HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.1 


eneirel cent Board, Hobart House, London, S.W.1. sigan Headquarters in: Edinburgh, Newcastle upon Tyne, Sheffield, Manchester, Nottingham, Dudley, Cardiff, Dover. 


R, JOHN BRADFORD has written 
a book* which not only makes history 
but also recreates it. His seventy- 
five plates, mainly of air-photo- 
graphs, open up a new world, revealing as 
through some magic glass the actual plans of 
long-lost towns and of the fields around them 
in Italy, Greece, Tunisia, Rhodes and elsewhere. 
It all began, as did archaeological air-photo- 
graphy, with a war, At the end of the last one 
Mr. Bradford was serving 
with the army in Italy; he 
took many air-photographs 
himself, and also helped to 
save from destruction thou-. 
sands of war-time air-photo- 
graphs of which he later 
induced the University of 
Oxford to take charge. These 
form the core of the present 
book. 

His new discoveries. cover 
four millennia and fall info 
four main groups—Neolithic 
defended villages in Apulia 
(his ‘outstanding discovery, 
the equivalent of our British 
hill-forts but far older) : Etrus- 
can cemeteries: vast systems 
of cultivation accurately laid 
out by Roman surveyors and 
known as ‘centuriation’: 
and other field-systems of 
medieval or uncertain age. A 
final chapter on ‘ The Chang- 
ing Face of Europe’ gives 
examples from  air-photo- 
graphs of some: classical and 
medieval town-plans, of which the newest and 
most startling is that of Rhodes. 

The Apulian villages are revealed by means 
of crop-marks which show up as dark bands 
along the concentric oval or round ditches 
enclosing them (sometimes as many as four), 
incurving for defence at the gates, No doubt 
there were once earthen or stone ramparts now 
levelled or robbed for building-stone, Inside can 
be seen dark round ditch-circles, some perhaps 


encircling huts but others, too large to have 


been roofed, more probably animal-compounds. 
No less that 200 of these. neolithic villages 
have been found thus by. the’ author—exceed- 
ing the total hitherto recorded for all Italy. 
He has quite properly tested many of his new 
sites by extensive field-work, and he has 
excavated some of the villages and found 


quantities of neolithic pottery, some of it 


painted, thus proving its age. His colleagues 
look forward eagerly to the promised book 
on these excavations, 

Next in order of time come the Etruscan 
cemeteries. Here we are shown pictures spotted 
with white round blobs representing hundreds 
of stony burial-mounds amongst which are the 
already well-known bigger ones. It is to be feared 
that the black spot seen in the middle of most of 
the smaller mounds may prove to be a tomb- 


* Ancient Landscapes: Studies in Field Archaeology, by John Bradford (Bell, £4 4s.), from. which our illustration is taken 


in . = 


By O. G. S. CRAWFORD 


robber’s hole; but the new method of inserting 
a small camera through a bore-hole, invented by 
Signor Lerici, may facilitate the excavator’s task. 
Museums will benefit and some new art-treasures 
be found to delight object-worshippers; but the 
new knowledge that will probably accrue is not 
otherwise likely to be extensive. 

The revelation of the Roman field-systems 
(centuriation) is quite a different matter. Here 


we are presented at one swoop with a vast mass 


Field systems laid out in Tunisia when the Roman Empire. was flourishing, revealed by 


; air-photography 


‘of new material, equivalent to the discovery of a 
hoard of Sriemel manuscripts—for these air- 
photographs are manuscripts, usually palimp- 
sests. The Romans employed surveyors who, 
using for sighting a simple instrument called a 
‘groma’, divided up the countryside into huge - 
square blocks of certain fixed sizes. In the Po 


_ Valley the modern fields still follow the original 


Roman boundaries, In Dalmatia the big squares 
‘remain and are still visible on the ground as 
roads and field-walls, though the smaller sub- 
divisions inside have mostly lost their symmetry. 
Traces of this centuriation have been found 
also in France, near Valence (plate 51); and I 
have myself seen from the air clear traces near 
Augusta in Sicily. But by far the most sensa- 
tional revelation is of the regular field-systems 
covering all the lowlands of Tunisia, an example 
of which, from the book, is given on this page. 
It is hard to believe that we are looking at fields 
that were laid out hundreds of years ago when 
the Roman Empire was flourishing. They prove 
dramatically the truth of the saying that North 
Africa was the granary of Rome. While this book 


was in the press the Institut Géographique - 
Nationale of Paris has published a magnificent — 


atlas of Tunisia, compiled by M. Caillemer, on — 
which the whole system has been plotted, thus — 
giving us a detailed map, such as even the 


} : 3 is 


the correct term for land surveys. But these 
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area, This is, of course, the correct and ideal 
way of using these air-photographs of field- 


“— 


Romans themselves did not have, of the whole : 


systems; we began to do it some thirty years ago ~ 


-at the Ordnance Survey for our own prehistoric - 


fields on Salisbury Plain, but the war put an 
end to the series of maps published, and the 
work has unfortunately been discontinued, © =) 

Entirely new are the revelations of field- 


systems round Athens. Their age is uncertain; | 


_ Mr. Bradford inclines to- 
wards a classical date and he 
may well be right, though he 
‘discreetly refrains from draw- 
ing premature conclusions. 
| Only excavation can decide. 
- Meanwhile more’ air-photo-— 
graphs—or rather air-surveys 
—are urgently required, for 
the fields are being rapidly 


expanding urban population. 
The Greek Air Force, which 
has already been kind to 
archaeologists, could render 
valuable help here. The fields 
are in the form. of long 
narrow _ strips 
parallel walls of rough stone, 
plainly visible on the surface 
and shown in a ground-" 
photograph (plate 9). 
Why do we archaeologists 
of today (and historians too, 
I hope) attach so much im- 
portance to these ancient 
field-systems? Because they 
were the basis of existence—a 
fact obscured by our concentration on art and 
literature, aided by our urban-mindedness. Even 


those, however, whom these fields fail to excite 


must surely be moved to admire the plans of 
towns such as Paestum and Rhodes, here re- 
vealed in considerable detail (plates 52 and 73), 
and of the silted harbour of Ostia, the port of 
Rome. There are many others, Amongst those of 
medieval towns the bastide plan of Carcassonne 
stands out in striking contrast to the castle on 
its (also prehistoric?). acropolis, now largely - 
reminiscent of Viollet le Duc. 

As-a piece of book-making the book i is. saod 
but might have been even better, The author’s, 


style is often rather prolix; there are too many 


long words and asides; but it is at least quite 


readable. Sketch-plans should have been put.on 


the page opposite the plate (2.8.5 fig. 25 and 
plate 73). There are too many footnotes, and 
many of them should have been integrated with 
the text. References should have been by authors 
and dates to a bibliography at the end; the use 
of ‘op. cit, is old-fashioned and tiresome. 
‘Before’ is better than ‘ prior to’ and means the 


same, Plans are drawn ‘ on’ a scale, not ‘of’ 


or ‘at’ it, and ‘mapping’, not ‘charting’, is 


details. This is the author’s first book | 
is to be congratulated on a fas? achie 


obliterated by the flood of an — 


divided by 


Historical Essays. By Hugh ‘Trevor. 
_ Roper. Macmillan. 21s. 
NEWLY APPOINTED Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford has never been a 
man to shun a fight. Here he leads with his 
‘chin. He has reprinted forty-two occasional 
“pieces, most of them reviews which first appeared 
in a weekly journal and only few of them the 
products of independent or original scholarship. 
The range is very wide—from Homer to Marx, 
from Sephardim Jews to early Quakers, from 
problems of society to problems of ideas. The 
knowledge displayed is impressive, as is the sheer 
spread of voracious interest; if it has to be said 
that Mr. Trevor-Roper might with advantage 
have left out a few items which do not suggest 
a complete or critical understanding of the sub- 
this would still leave .a collection of topics 
wider than most historians could speak on with 
80 much penetration. 

'Mr. Trevor-Roper justifies the publication of 
these essays by the hope that they ‘receive an 
underlying unity from the philosophy of the 
writer’. ‘Philosophy’ may suggest a degree of 
system and solemnity which this practising and 
practical historian is in no danger of evoking. 
‘But if he means that he has provided an insight 
into the principles and ambitions which inform 
his study of history, then we not only can agree 
but are easily induced to admire the result. The 
author is consistent in everything: consistently 
sane and rational; consistently hostile to all 
authoritarian doctrine, particularly to those 
manifestations of it which are most likely to be 
encountered in England—the pernicious inanities 
of Roman Catholic and Marxist historiography; 
consistently confident in his judgements which 
‘at their most extreme never lack real good sense. 

He writes in a markedly personal style 
“which is vigorous rather than polished; unlike 
some other historians who have attracted public 
“notice, he can always hold the reader without 
“resorting to the forced paradox or the purple 
‘patch. Above all, the book almost palpably 

exudes a single passion, an unrelenting search 
for truth. Mr. Trevor-Roper may at times be 
‘wrong (as who is not?), and at other times. may 
allow his prejudices to predominate; but he never 
‘surrenders the truth as he sees it to any form 
of compromise, and even his prejudices are sum- 
moned from their lair by what he rightly con- 
'siders to be tampering with the truth. This book 
contains a most sympathetic discussion of 
Erasmus and some well-merited praise for 
‘Thomas Cromwell. Mr. Trevor-Roper respects 
above all the qualities which such men hed: a 
clear head, a sharp eye, absence of humbug, 
gour of action, and an intellectual distaste for 
antists. What is more, he himself has his 
of these admirable qualities, and since he 
as also historical vision—the ability to extract 
y significance from scattered knowledge—he 
likely to profit the Oxford history school more 
some there may at present think.” 
ere is one reservation to be made. In his 
Mr. -Trevor-Roper attacks specialisa- 
Te it is clear from other passages that he 
is often called ‘narrow scholar- 
products of 5 a Jaa of genuine 
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scholarship—of hard labour and earnest devo- 
tion—however dull they may be, deserve respect. 
We need not read them, but we must not despise 
them. Contempt for the ‘ narrow’ scholarship of 
others too easily becomes a sovereign attitude to 
precise scholarship in oneself. There are a few 
danger signs among these essays, but it would 
serve no purpose to pick on them here. By its 
nature this book cannot tell us anything about 
Mr. Trevor-Roper the scholar, a man we know 
to exist from other evidence. It is to be hoped 
that he will not further develop the imaginary 
conflict between the specialist and the historian, 
but will rather continue to show us that his 
practice is better than his preaching. We all 
know how tedious mere scholarship can get; 
but the historian who is not also a precise and 
minute scholar in his own right soon ceases to 
deserve the name of historian. Historiography 
may of late have suffered (to use Mr. Trevor- 
Roper’s own metaphor) from too much building 
of heavily fortified defensive positions; but it 
would be as well to remember that the grand 
strategy which. Mr. Trévor-Roper so rightly 
demands can only succeed if it rests on a solid 
defence in depth. 


A Measure of Love. By Iris Origo. 
Cape. 21s. 


This is a sad book. In all five of these bio- 
graphical studies the measure of love has been 
pretty strictly rationed, and they none of them 
deseribe happy lives. Byron’s Allegra, the 
desolate little illegitimate daughter, torn between 
her father’s egotism and her mother’s folly, who 
died before she was five, was truly loved only by 
Shelley, and his love was necessarily ineffective. 
Marina Benzon, at whose house Byron met 
Teresa Guiccioli, though generous, warm- 
hearted and even loved, was more than a little 
ridiculous. Carlyle’s amitie amoureuse for Lady 
Ashburton was the slightly crazy devotion of a 
grizzled old lion to a great lady who cared no 
more for him than to add him to her menagerie. 
And it was enough to blight and imperil his 
relation with the only authentic object of his 
care, his sharp,, desperate, difficult wife. The 
same piquante unhappy bundle of nerves, Jane 
Welsh Carlyle, conceived perhaps an amitie 
amoureuse of. her own—for Mazzini. But he 
was in love only with an idea. And Marie 
Leneru, deaf from the age of thirteen, and part 
of the time blind as well, taught herself to do 
without love. 

‘The portraits of Allegra and Marina Benzon 
are clearly offshoots of the Marchesa Origo’s 
Byron study—the scholarly and beautiful book 
The Last Attachment. The study of the Carlyles 
and the Ashburtons is based on unpublished 
correspondence belonging to Lord Northampton: 
and the interest in Mrs, Carlyle so awakened 
seems to have led to the sketch of her friendship 
with Mazzini. All these are either well-known 
figures or denizens of well-known worlds: but 
how many people have heard of the afflicted, 
austere and daunting figure of Marie Leneru? 


All these studies are marked by what ought to. 


be the classic biographer’s virtues—scholarship, 
objectivity and deep understanding, partly in- 
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tuitive and partly acquired, of the appropriate 
background; above all by a human understand- 
ing that is at the same time both sympathetic and 
shrewd. We have come to expect these qualities 
from the writing of Iris Origo. These pieces are 
of course slighter than her other biographical 
works, and she is perhaps at her best in the 
leisurely detailed unfolding of a life against its 
social and historical setting. It is to be hoped 
that she has others in store for us. 


Why Iam nota Christian, and other Essays 
By Bertrand Russell. 


Allen and Unwin. 16s. 

Most of Lord Russell’s pamphlets and articles 
on religion are brought together in this book; 
they make for lively, but unsatisfying, reading. 
Although Lord Russell is a giant among tech- 
nical philosophers, he is sometimes a crude 
polemicist, and his arguments here are sur- 
prisingly dogmatic and unsubtle. He is not 
content to question the claims of Christianity; 
he pronounces them categorically false. He is 
not content to say that religion does harm as 
well as good; he says it does no good whatever. 
He presses his case too far. 

It is no more possible to prove that God does 
not exist than it is to prove that God does exist. 
Most ordinary people today have an open mind 
on the subject; the word ‘ God’ has not much 
meaning for them, and there is a far better case 
to be made for the view that the central proposi- 
tions of religion are meaningless than for the 
view that those propositions are false. As a 
humanist pamphleteer, Lord Russell is out of 
date; he attacks religion with the sort of artillery 
which would have been wholly appropriate in the 
late Victorian age, when religion was so solidly 
entrenched, but which is quite unsuitable in 
1957. The intellectual defects of Christian 
theology are now generally discerned. The doc- 
trine that God is Love ‘is thought to be refuted 
by the cruelty of Nature: how could a loving 
deity, men ask themselves, have created a system 
where the survival of one creature necessarily 
entails the suffering of others? The doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul becomes progressively 
more incomprehensible as knowledge of psycho- 
logy increases. Miracles, which are so large a part 
of Christianity, have no charm for sophisticated 
people in a scientific world; miracles are thought 
improbable and are not in any case the kind of 
thing which would fortify such people’s faith. 

There are many points on which Lord Russell 
could score against the anxious defenders of 
Christianity today. Instead he puts himself into 
a position where he must himself defend the 
indefensible, especially in his claim that religion 
has been nothing but ‘a source of untold misery 
to the human race’, Lord Russell admits that 
religion helped men to fix the calendar and that 
it helped the birth of astronomy in Egypt: 
‘these two services I am prepared to acknow- 
ledge, but I do not know of any others’. This 
point cannot be sustained on Lord Russell’s 
own utilitarian theory of ethics. If ‘harmful’ 
means conducive to pain and unhappiness, then 
there is abundant evidence that religion has 
not been uniformly harmful: in millions of 
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ness; See: higiscaueh there can be no question of 
_ rigorous calculation, the serious utilitarian must 
attempt to draw up some sort of balance-sheet 
in judging religion, weighing so far as he can 
the good (the happiness-producing) against the 
bad (the pain-producing) effects of religion in 
P the history of mankind. He cannot dismiss them 
Bi all as bad. 
+ The Bertrand Russell who does so betrays 
_ himself as something other than a utilitarian. 
It is clear that he values something higher than 
_ happiness. If people can save themselves suffer- 
ing by believing in an illusion, then Lord 
Russell despises their cowardice. The happiness, 
% ‘the relief of suffering, the contentment which 
religion brings are, in Lord Russell’s eyes, the 
bounty of falsehood, and he will not accept it: 
indeed so strongly does he disapprove of it that 
he will not even grant that it is there. His stand- 
- point is austere; one might perhaps go so far 
: as to say that Lord Russell is a religious man 
himself and Truth the God to whom he offers 
_ uncompromising and unyielding worship. He 
is certainly a man of the very highest moral 
_ character, and in his long life he has probably 
come closer to the precepts of Jesus about charity 
and mercy and steadfastness and courage than 
_ have the great majority of people who call them- 
selves Christians. 
4 


Way to Glory: The Life of Havelock 
of Lucknow. By J. C. Pollock. 
Murray. 25s. 


Havelock captured, the hearts of his country- 
men as few generals have done; indeed the 
_» sudden blaze of popularity just before his death 
_ can be spoken of in the same breath as Nelson’s. 
_ This was partly because he was unknown before; 
__ he was too poor to buy successive steps in rank, 
and too outspoken to please all his superiors. 
He was still a subaltern at forty, a major at fifty- 
seven. When his chance at last came he was 
sixty-two and hardly anyone outside his pro- 
4 fession had heard of him; his victories were the 
3 first after a long series of disasters and his was 
an image easily dramatised in popular terms, The 
_ slight erect figure with silver hair on an Arab 
charger; the general, fearless under the heaviest 
fire, who spent two hours alone with his Bible 
before the day began; the disciplinarian who 
mever swore—here were clear labels to identify 


was a Christian. 

Nor were those labels misleading. He was con- 
verted, in the Evangelical sense, early in life, 
left the Established Church for the Baptists, 
_ mever wavered in principles of conduct which 
‘were precise and which he kept to his own loss; 
_ though there is no sign of religious conflict, he 
_ has some claim to be called saint. 

_ As a soldier, he was never in undivided com- 
"mand of as many as two thousand fighting men 
_ and was never tried against a well-led opponent; 
sepoys invariably did, and expected, the 
s. He did, however, on this small scale, 
his battle as a whole, compare it mentally 
with those of Frederick or Augustus, try to 
os Tag ial een aller 
his claim to something more than 
the military field must rest on the 
© spirit that drove him and led 


a new kind of hero, the Victorian soldier who 


ae eiieecabic rations and often without gente 


ment, they marched in nine days 126 miles and 


fought four actions, all against heavy odds, with 


considerable losses not only from enemy action 
but from heat-stroke and dysentry. 

This is the second life of Havelock to appear 
in this centenary year and distinctly the better. 
It is based on family papers not previously avail- 
able and is particularly good on Havelock’s 
- relationship with his wife and his eldest son. 
It is lively and readable, though Mr. Pollock 
has occasional lapses; can one, for instance, 
‘risk certain torture’? He takes for granted the 
phenomenon of conversion, which is infinitely 
preferable to writing of it without sympathy. 
But we are still waiting for a biography which 
will relate Havelock—or for that matter, 
Edwardes, Nicholson, the Lawrences, all that 
group of tight-lipped heroic figures, so certain 
of right and wrong, so uxorious or mother- 
ridden—to the Indian background, to the deeper 
causes of the Mutiny, to the religious climate 
of their times. 

“Havelock never commanded Indian troops and 
thought the Mutiny would not have happened 
if only the first signs of discontent had been 
ruthlessly suppressed and if only the Govern- 
ment had allowed officers to give their sepoys 
instruction in the Bible. Most people today 
would agree that this kind of attitude was a 
main cause of the rising. He had not an inkling 
—nor has his biographer—of the dramatic 
dilemma in which every officer of the Company’s 
service was placed; soldiers or civilians, they 
were accustomed to rule by virtue of the fidelity 
of men they no jonger dared to trust, yet certain, 
by any-sign of distrust, to drive not only the 
wavering but the faithful imto extremes of 
violence and despair. He was a follower of the 
gospel of love, yet a peace with Persia which 
brought England all she wanted was a disaster; 
“so ends all my hope of advantage from this 
war’, he wrote to his wife.. The blend of 
romanticism with a blind certainty, the instinct 
for drama that was an ingredient in his leader- 
ship and could make him say on his death-bed: 
“See how a Christian can die! "—all this is 
implicit in Mr. Pollock’s account but is ex- 
pressed without a tinge of the wonder with 
which it must fill many modern minds. 


Selected Writings of Sydney Smith 
' Edited and with an introduction by 
W. H. Auden. Faber. 30s. 

Sydney Smith hams been well remembered in 
recent years with Mr. Nowell Smith’s definitive 
edition of the letters in 1953 and Mr. Hesketh 
Pearson’s biography, The Smith of Smiths. lf 
his published writings seem to be still little 
known, as Professor Auden opines, this is not 
because Professor Auden is the first to make a 
sélection from them: a comparable effort was 
made not long ago by Mr. Gerald Bullett. But 
every selection helps, and although Professor 
Auden might have been much freer with edi- 
torial explanation, and might perhaps have made 
his choice look less weighty and more appetising 
to the overburdened general reader for whom it 
is no doubt intended, he gives many excellent 
and i important examples of the greatest of English 
Wits prosing away at the top of his form, It does 
certainly seem strange that a thing like Smith’s 


ern, wearing uniforms of scarlet wool,’ 
all weighed down with ammunition and equip- 


essay on female education, so much in advance 
of his time, should not have been better known 
in later times. 

Professor. Auden is aware that polemical 
writings sometimes fade when the causes they 
support cease to be urgent or topical; and cer- 
tainly Roman Catholic emancipation, the evils of 
the game laws, and the use of boys as chimney- 
sweeps are no longer news. But he feels that 
Smith ranks as high as Hooker, Swift, and Shaw 
as a polemist, and that his brilliance has there- 
fore outlasted some of the themes upon which it 
was exercised. He sees Smith as an example of 
English liberalism at its best: and ‘ how rarely ’, 
he says, ‘on any concrete social issue does one 
find the liberal position the wrong one’. What 
any selection from Sydney Smith’s writings is 
bound to show is the magnificence of his good 
humour and good sense. Of these qualities there 
can never be too much, and although they are 
not necessarily attributes of liberalism, they may 
have a charm and persuasiveness that doctrinaire 
liberalism does not always exert. 


Communist China Today. By Peter S. H. 
Tang. Thames and Hudson. 70s. 

Mao’s China. By Ygael Gluckstein. 
Allen and Unwin. 40s. 


With Peking now openly acknowledged by 
Moscow as its co-leader in the cause of world 
revolution, and with China’s military potenti- 
alities greater than those of even Russia or the 
United States, the importance of knowing and 
understanding as much as possible of this great 
new world factor—created by the dynamic forces 
of nationalisss and Communism combined— 
requires no emphasis. The authors of the two 
books under review have therefore performed a 
valuable service by providing detailed, fully 
documented and well-balanced studies of China 
today. 

Both books cover much the same ground, On 
the whole they draw much the same conclusions, 
but on one point—a matter of more than mere 
academic interest—they differ. Peter Tang takes 
what may be called the more orthodox view that 
the Russians, after occupying Manchuria in 
August 1945, helped the Chinese Communists to 
arm and prepare themselves for their seizure of 
power by force four years later. Mr, Gluckstein, 
on the other hand, advances reasons for dis- 
counting this generally accepted version of what 
happened. While admitting that the published 
evidence is inadequate and sometimes contra- 
dictory, he concludes that Mao owes little or 
nothing to Moscow for assistance given at that 
crucial stage. Though not wholly convincing, 
his thesis is of interest on account of its obvious 
bearing on the future of Sino-Soviet relations. 
Like Peter Tang, however, he is at one with 
most close observers in contending that, for 
many years to come, community of interests 
between the two countries is likely to remain 
far greater than any potential causes of friction. 

Interesting as are the chapters dealing with 
China’s relations with Russia and the West, 
the main value of both books is to be found in 
the detailed study of the conditions existing 
within the country today, of how these came 
about, and of how they are likely to develop. 
On the evidence of copious quotations from the 
Chinese Communist press, it is clear that, 
although the present regime can claim consider- 
able achievements, a heavy price in human 
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a valuable source-book.”— 
ALEXANDER BLAND ( Observer) 
Profusely illustrated. 25s. 


Seven Years 
Solitary 


EDITH BONE 


A classic of political conversion, 
based on her experiences in a 
Hungarian prison from 1949 to 
1956, this is one of the most re- 
markable books of our time. 

18s. 


Alarms 


and Diversions 
JAMES THURBER ~ 


A new collection, one-third of 
yeh has never appeared i in book 
orm. 


376 pages, and nearly 200 drawings. F 
: J 


Rachel 


8s. 


Weeping 
SHELLEY SMITH 


Author of “The Lord Have 
Mercy” 


Three superb short novels about 
the tragedies that can befall 
children, “all exciting.” —Glasgow 
Herald © 13s. 6d. 


Less Than Kin 


Anglo-American Antipathies 
—and Why 


WILLIAM CLARK 


“ Magnificent.”” — D. W. BROGAN 
(Spectator) “Brilliant and ab- 
sorbing.”’—Daily Telegraph 16s. 


Let’s Discover 


Shakespeare 
GEOFFREY MURRAY 


Eight of Shakespeare’s plays re- 
told for children. 15s. 


November 7 


The Woman 
of My Life 


LUDWIG BEMELMANS 
Illustrated by the Author. 12s. 6d. 
HAMISH HAMILTON 


- 


LOUIS GOLDING - 


ODHAMS 


Tr ae. ‘ sh " ne 


ra 


ye a War vee 


Manpower 


by H. M. D. PARKER 


An account of the mobilisation of 
_ the civilian population in the war 
_ and how the men and women were. 


allocated between the fighting ser- 
vices, civil defence and industry. 
40s. (post Is. 9d.) 


Mbour in 


¢he Munitions 


Industries 


by P. INMAN 


Complementary to the above, this 


volume describes the problems that 
arose in building up the labour 
force to meet the needs of the Sup- 
ply Departments and industry, and 
the measures taken to use this force 
to the best advantage. 


35s. (post Is. 9d.) 


SHIMIsTO 


from the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 


New! Different! 
Delightful! 


_ Edited, with Foreword, by 
JOHN PUDNEY 


~ More than sixty famous 
contributors, including: 


H. E. BATES - A. P. HERBERT 
COMPTON MACKENZIE 


— V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


Lavishly illustrated in. colour: 
and monochrome. 


20s. Od. net 


FRANK OWEN 


= 


3 superb Merriam-Webster 
reference books — 


WEBSTER’s 
Dictionary of: 


SYNONYMS > 


We believe me to be ‘hes most Eaeiont 


guide 


to English synonyms 


and 


antonyms ; illustrated with thousands 
of quotations from standard authors. 


Concise biographies of some 40, 000 of 
the world’s most noteworthy men and 


944 pages. 575. 6d. net 


‘WEBSTER’s 
Biographical 
DICTION ARY 


women, historical and contemporary,. 
apn! one third of whom are living. 


More than 40,000 geographical names, 


7 36 Page: 90s. net 


WEBSTER’s 
Geographical | 
DICTIONARY 


physical and political, listed with the 


facts about them most 
needed. 


likely to 
90s. 


1352 pages. 
G. Bell © 
Sons, Lid. 


chy 


be 


net 


Por. tugal St. 
W.C.2 
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Pr BO OO PP A A A ~~ 


Ne et ae 


CLAUDE ae 


An Arts Council Exhibition 


ALCOHOLICS 
ANONYMOUS 


The story of how many thousands 


of men and women have recovered ~ 


from alcoholism 
25/- 


ARTHRITIS AND 
COMMON SENSE 


Dan Dale Alexander 


A startling revelation on arthritis 

‘and what can be done about it in 
your own home 

21/- wate. 


WORLD'S WORK, _— 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY > 


TATE GALLERY 
Admission 2/- : 
Till 3rd November 


Friday, Saturday, 10-6; ; $ 
Sunday 2-6 . 


te PB BE BP PP PE 


| the rule of the Ponknanists 


Fail. 


At his home in Sumatra the auth 


line eseeenes 


co 
for ‘Nosentiae 18 


| CHIANG 
KAI-SHEK — 


| A Summing-up at Seventy i 
SOVIET RUSSIA IN CHINA 


The Generalissimo’ s own story 


of the momentous events of , 


which he was part. ‘Will be 


combed by students for its 


nuggets of historical informa- S, 
tion.’ 


New York ois = 
400 pp. 30s, : 


- SPRINGTIME. 


| IN SHANGHAI — 


~ MABEL WALN SMITH 
This autobiography tells how 
Shanghai, former ‘Paris of the — 
East,’ disappeared for ever under 
the boots of Japanese soldiers and 


eee 


BEST ONE- ACT. : 


PLAYS OF 1956-57 


Edited by HUGH MILLER 


Eight plays, including ‘The Truth 
About the Truth’ by Benn W. Levy, 
‘Happy Holiday’ by Ronald Mitchell, 
and ‘The Devil His Due’ by Seamus 
15s r 


inv ooe REX 
‘Ex-P.C. ARTHUR HOLMAN 


‘Police Dog Rex III hunted criminals” 


with the Flying Squad and made 
over a hundred arrests. His story is 
full of excitement. Illustrated. 15s. 


MAN-IS AN ARTIST 
JOHN BRADFORD 


The story of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture through the ages, 
written in simple form. Grown-ups 
will enjoy it as well as boys and 
girls. peau 216s: 


\ 


‘Now Rei 


| FIRST | 
OVERLAND 


TIM SLESSOR : 
Tim Slessor tells with light-hearted 


zest how six university men drove 


overland from London to Singapore © 
—the first ever to do so. Already 
featured as a film on TY. Lavishly. 
anges ise map ples IN ale 


¥ 


; oe 7.00 OF. | 
- MY OWN. Ae fs 
CORNELIUS CONYN 


collected monkeys, rare birds, 


many : abhek curious pets. ‘De 


f fee ished and living standards in the towns 
are deplorable. Bureaucratic mismanagement and 
it the ruthless attitude of Communist cadres to 
_ the peasantry are shown as the cause of much 
discontent, and the evils of totalitarianism are 


as apparent in Communist China as in Soviet 


. 


; 
: 


| 


Russia or Nazi Germany. But, as Mr. Gluckstein 
aptly observes, totalitarian methods are nothing 
new in China, and Mao—in this respect as in 
many others—is largely perpetuating Chinese 
tradition. 

Comparisons are odious; but, valuable as 
Mr. Gluckstein’s book is for the specialist, it is 
probably correct to say that the general reader 
will find Peter Tang’s more to his taste. For 
purposes of reference, however, both works are 


of real value, and whether the concern is the 


Party or the State apparatus, the economic, 
social, military or propaganda machine, the ideo- 
logical or historical background, or the person- 
alities of Mao and other Chinese Communist 
leaders, the reader will find the details he re- 


- quires, In both books, too, errors are conspicuous 


by their absence, although one may query Tang’s 
remark that the Communist movement in Thai- 
land is not quite so much a ‘ Chinese affair ’ as it 
is in Malaya. The Communist Party of Thailand 
is admittedly a somewhat enigmatic body, details 
of which are hard to obtain; but it is generally 
believed that Chinese membership of the 
Malayan Communist Party—about 90 per cent. 
—is less in proportion than that of the Thai 
party. This, however, is a very minor point and 
in no way detracts from a book remarkable for 
its detailed information and objectivity. 


The War in the Mediterranean, 1803-10 
By Piers Mackesy, Longmans. 45s. 
This book is an example of military history of 
the best kind, Although it confines itself to a 
single theatre in a major war, and to one phase 
of the war in that theatre, it deals with its 
subject from every angle and as a unified whole. 
Politics and diplomacy, strategy and _ tactics, 
naval and military operations, all are studied 
together and in such a way that the result for 
the reader, despite the increased complexity of 
the treatment, is an increase in clarity and 

understanding. 

During the period studied, the Mediterranean 
absorbed both the largest British naval concen- 
tration outside home waters and the main forces 
of the British Army beyond the British Isles, 
yet this distribution of resources produced few 
decisive results. The author’s aim is to explain 
this discrepancy. It was partly due to the lack 


of unified policy at Cabinet level and to the 


absence of a co-ordinating authority within the 


theatre itself. In this respect, the contrast 
_ between Napoleon’s strategy and the British 
_ Government’s was complete, But these short- 
- comings in the British conduct of the war were 


largely the consequence of the fact that, for 


| Great Britain far more than for Napoleon, the 


: T H E L I ST E N E R 
Pee sirnicattons against German domination in 
the second world war, The Cabinet recognised 
this and never wavered from the principle that 
the chief effort must be made within reach of 
the British Isles. In view of this they should 
perhaps have made a clearer strategic choice 
than they ever did between the alternatives of 
maintaining a large army in being in the 
Mediterranean and of deliberately restricting the 
military effort there to the holding of bases. An 
excuse for their uncertainty can easily be found, 
however, in the qualities of Napoleon and the 


‘over-riding necessity to preserve naval control 


of the Mediterranean, together with the bases 
on which it rested, against all contingencies. 
And if the British record was one of unbroken 
offensive failure it was also one of complete 
defensive success. 


The New Cambridge Modern History. 
- Vol. 1: The Renaissance, 1493-1520. 
Edited by G. R. Potter. 
Cambridge. 37s. 6d. 
The best thing in The New Cambridge Modern 
History is the opening imtroduction: ‘ History 
and the Modern Historian’ by Sir George 
Clark. Nothing could show better the differences 
of thought separating modern historians from 
the contributors to the original Cambridge 
Modern History. As Sir George Clark says 
pertinently : 
_ Nineteenth-century historians, like nineteenth- 
century scientists, prided themselves on their 
discoveries: so Acton Ranke was first and fore- 
most a path-finder. . . They scored so many 
successes in disposing of lies or legends by the 
- confrontation of crucial facts that they came to 
think of facts as the indestructible atoms by the 
adding together of which true history could be 
composed. With something of this sort in mind 
they looked forward to a future when it would 
be possible to write ‘definitive history’. His- 
torians of a later generation do not look forward 
to any such prospect, . . . They consider that 
knowledge of the past has come down through 
one, or many human minds, has been ‘ processed ’ 
by them, and therefore cannot consist of ele- 
mental and impersonal atoms .which nothing 
can alter, 
A characteristic genial optimism, faith in 
progress, and a belief in the inevitability of the 
governing laws of individual destiny and human 
development were the guiding notions of Lord 
Acton, the Catholic liberal who inspired and 
guided the original Cambridge Modern History. 
In the light of modern physical science and 
modern psychology, such a progressive and 
positive view of the nature of human history 
can no longer be sustained. It is the virtue of 
the contributors to this first volume of the New 
Cambridge Modern History that they all realise 
this. 


And yet a grievance that a historian could 
bear against this book is the ascription of the 
commencement of Renaissance civilisation to 
such an arbitrary date as 1493, when the 
Burgundian Court culture of the fourteenth 
century, the High Gothic culture of the German 
Minnesinger, or the thirteenth-century culture 
and civilisation of Provence, so terribly extir- 
pated by the crusade against the Armagnacs led 
by Simon de Montfort at the behest of Pope 
Boniface VI, were, surely, Renaissance-type 
cultures, It is this tendency to arbitrary dating, 
even if dictated by historical convenience, that 
mars this first volume of the New Cambridge 


mci 
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Modern History quite as much as it marred its — 
late nineteenth-century forerunner. 

Moreover, the hesitancy of the contributors 
as to the ultimate objectives to be pursued in 
the field of history, as in every other field of 
contemporary thinking, lends the voiume a cer- 
tain aimlessness. Perhaps this is the inevitable 
Price to be paid for the modern historian’s 
awareness of the largeness of his task and the 
need for an ever more scrupulous sensitivity to 
truth, When in too many of the once free 
countries of Europe history and propaganda for 
the state or the party have become virtually 
indistinguishable, such modesty is all to the 
good. But it scarcely makes for exhilarating 
reading. The old-fashioned historians of the 
Renaissance; an impassioned humanist like 
Burckhardt; a delicately observant biographer 
like Gregorovius, sensitive to the most minute 
shades of portraiture and character-drawing; 
such historical aestheticians as Walter Pater, 
Addington Symonds, or Vernon Lee, gave the 
reader far more of the real spirit of the 
Renaissance. 

Not that individual contributions are not good. 
Most perceptive of all, perhaps, is Professor 
R. Wittkower’s study of Italian art in the 
Renaissance. It is written with considerable 
enthusiasm, but it says nothing that cannot be 
found in Berenson’s History of the Florentine 
Painters. And even this contribution is really no 
more than a compilation of facts and figures. 

There are bones in this volume, but they are 
too bare. For the Renaissance is really the 
history of outstanding individuals—a Michel- 
angelo, a Lorenzo di Medici, a Cesare Borgia, 
a Thomas Cromwell, an Erasmus, a Louis XI, 
or a Luther. The real quality of Renaissance 
thought, the true Renaissance spirit, is more 
vividly seen in that American compilation of 
original texts of the principal Renaissance philo- 
sophers, poets and painters, The Portable 
Renaissance Reader. Still, this book may have a 
quite useful place as a reference work in a college 
or university library. 


Conscience in Revolt. 
Leber. With an 
Robert Birley. 
Valentine, Mitchell. 25s. 

This book, originally published in Germany in 

1954, consists of sixty-four biographies of 

Germans who lost their lives between 1933 and 

1945 because of their opposition to Hitler’s 

regime, The biographies are mostly short, quite 

often not more than two pages in length, and 
each consists of a photograph, a simple curricu- 
lum vitae, and an extract from the victim’s trial, 
his diary or the reminiscences of acquaintances 

—personal tributes to good and honest in- 

dividuals, themselves representative of thousands 

of others, which have been collected with the 
help of relatives and friends. 

But taken altogether they do not add 
anything to our knowledge or understanding of 
the German resistance movement. Mr. Birley’s 
introduction of eighteen pages summarises what 
earlier books have contributed to this subject 
and also provides a brief analysis of the rise of 
the Nazis to power, The book concludes with a 
good bibliography of these earlier works, which 
omits, however, to mention the English editions 
of those first published in Germany and sub- 
sequently translated. 


By Annedore 
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Television Broadcasting 


Talk Bhd ‘Action 


J SOMETIMES WONDER if readers of this page 


take it for granted that I dislike ‘The Brains 
Trust’. The fact that I hardly ever mention it 


gives good grounds for the assumption, but the © 
truth is the exact opposite. There have been only . 


two or three Sundays in the last ten months 
when I have not switched it on, nor, once on, 


- have I ever switched off before the end. Like 


every other serial its programmes vary in quality, 


but even its worst, or rather its least good, are 
more intelligent, more civilised, and more enter- 
taining than other programmes of its kind. 

Why then when it comes to writing these 
weekly paragraphs do I always find that I have 
nothing to say about the Brains Trust? There 
in front of me are my notes—the questions, the 
gist of a reply by this or that member of the 
team, my own views—but any significance they 
had when I scribbled them has dried up. For the 
fact is that a Brains Trust programme consists 
of that most evanescent of things, conversation, 
which is made up not only of an exchange of 
phrases and ideas but of tones of voice, rhythm 
of phrase, stress on this word and not on that, 
facial expression, gestures, all those imponder- 
ables that give to amy conversation its own 
special flavour and amplify, alter, and even 
reverse the meaning of what is said. es 

Little wonder that, with all these qualifying 


subtleties left out, my notes are valueless. On 


a. 


last week’s team were Professor Ayer, the Abbot 
of Downside, Cyril Connolly, and Sir Richard 
Acland, and among them conversation was at 


its best, to the understanding and enjoyment of © 


which, for the reasons I have already given, 
visibility made a very large contribution.. 
Two days later we viewed another conver- 
sation. Its title was ‘ Morals without Religion’, 
and when I discovered that this was to be a 


contest between three Christians and an atheist 


I knew that it would end where it began with 
no casualties on either side. To fight that re= 
doubtable humanist, Margaret Knight, the 
Christians brought up no less than three guns, 


ment of the half-naked climber com- 


DRAMA | . re 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH — 
Weekly @einenis-on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors mek eit re ie Be 


+ e"E 


' the Rev. Ian Pitt-Watson, Sir Edward Villiers, . 


and the Rev. H. C. Whitley, rh.p., p.p. It almost 
looked as if they were afraid that single-handed 


-they would be worsted. But I knew better. I 


in India, Iain MacCormick goes back another 


thirty years in ‘Night of the Tigers’, the first 
-play in his four-part television eycle, "Thess 
‘English Family Robinson’, On Sunday I found ~ 


have yet to hear an argument on a matter of “myself, unfashionably, recalling the lines. _ 


faith that does not leave the disputants exactly 
where they started, and in this case, too, nothing — 


was changed. And small wonder: argument is 


willy-nilly a logical process and logic is power- — 


less to prove or disprove the existence of God. 

Consequently Mrs. Knight’s passionate faith in 

disbelief was proof against the logical shells fired 

at her by her three assail- 

ants, and I should be sur- 

prised to hear that anyone 
who heard the discussion 

had his views on morals” 
and religion modified by so” 
much as a fraction of an 

inch, 


the same visually static 
kind was last week’s ‘ Press 
Conference’, in which 
- Professor Arthur Lewis 
answered questions put to 
him by four journalists. 
Professor Lewis has been 
appointed economic adviser 
to: the Prime Minister of 
Ghana. What Professor 
Lewis told us about Ghana 
and its feelings and atti- 
tude towards the Common- 
wealth made this an 


cast, and his clear and alert 
mind, his outspokenness, 
sense of humour, and very sympathetic person- 


‘ality made it also extremely enjoyable. 


In violent contrast to these programmes, in 
which nobody moves from his or her appointed - 
seat, the fourth film of ‘The Borneo Story’ 
offered the almost unbearably thrilling spectacle 
of the activities that go to the final achievement 
of ‘ Bird’s Nest Soup’. The nests are built high 


up on the walls of the great echoing caves of © 


Niah in Sarawak by a variety of swift, 
and the Malays and Dayaks who gather 
them climb up a series of thin poles 
jointed like a fishing rod from floor to 
roof. One break “in a joint or one false 
step and the climber will crash down to 
certain death, One watches, heart in 
mouth, while he hacks with a tool like — 
a mattock at each nest, which is firmly 
glued to the limestone wall, and all the 
while the swifts and bats circle below 
him filling the caves with thin cries, The 
strange echoing sounds, the astonishing 
brilliance of the photography, and the 
sense of imminent risk at every move-. 


bined to make this the most thrilling 
and eerie as well as the most beautiful 
television programme I have seen, 
MarTIN ARMSTRONG 
nae 


Inside and Out 
Ir IS SEVENTY YEARS since the young. 
Rudyard Kipling used his poem ‘The 
Galley Slave’ to symbolise British rule 


~ 


Another programme of _ 


_ the 


unusually interesting broad- _ 


ee. > ae ae 
©The Borneo Story—IV: Bird’ ) 
20: collecting nests from the walls of the caves : 


; never blew. 2 ae ae a Lor kae am 
Earth that waited for the wreckage, watched the | 


galley struggle through. ~ ji es 
The scene of the play is a remote district in — 


- Bengal—we shall be there again. to meet thes. 


Robinson of another generation—and its time 
the end of that storm called the Mutiny when — 
the tiger had seized the throat of the lion, 
I am still split-minded about this piece: one — 

that summons British justice, and a British 

‘sense of service, to a lonely jungle post where 
Captain Robinson and Major Scott—the junior — 
officer must come first—ride out their own local 


gale. Hal Burton directed it wisely, getting the 


atmosphere—the danger and the heat—without — 

artificial atmospherics, At least three portraits — 
were matched closely to the theme: those by~ 
Glyn Houston and Patrick Barr as the resolute 

officers, and Ewen Solon as that ‘quiet man’, 

mutinous Subadar-Major, conscience- - 
fretted, But is the play altogether worthy? I 
doubt it, Mr. MacCormick, on this showing, _ 
jacks any true feeling for period, His dialogue in 
‘Night of the Tigers’ can be more of 1957 than 


Mutiny years, I could not rid myself of the _ 


fatal idea that Mr. Houston and Mr. Barr, in 
‘spite of their uniforms from the Bengal Native — 
Infantry, were considering 1857 with the minds — 
_of a century on. a eae ot. © 

Other things worried me on Sunday. Mr. 
MacCormick’s two women from home, the — 
understanding Highland Scot and the proud 
daughter of a John Company director (‘India ~ 
is peopled by Indians’, said the Major to her; | 
‘We are the interlopers’) seemed to me to have 
about as much life in them as the puppets of 
Dr. Coppelius, and I am doing no injustice — 
here to the acting of Pamela Buck and Ellen 
McIntosh, There were far better passages, Mr. 
MacCormick has written the drumhead court- 
martial with dramatic spareness and vigour, At 


s Nest Soup’ on 


Was it storm? Our fathers faced it, and a wilder 


other times on Sunday the officers were too 
ready to debate with each other the psychology 
of the Indian and motives for the Mutiny. I 
could not always believe that these were what 
Kipling called ‘ the servants of the sweep-head, 
but the masters of the sea’, The dramatist stood 
too consciously outside his characters: I hope 
that when we return to Bengal next Sunday, 
now with Robinson’s eldest son Jock, we shall 
be more securely in the picture. 

I have not been invariably in the picture this 
week, Though I have stared at it anxiously, only 
now and then has it melted to let me through 
—as Hobbema’s ‘ Avenue’ did for the child in 
the story. Quite often there was the right sense 
of illusion in the second instalment of ‘The 
Royalty ’: there we could cross the mat to enter 
Miss Lockwood’s hotel in St, James’s. I was 
caught up at once by such a minor character 
as the American who objected to morning tea, 
who opined that tradition was a ‘saleable 
quality’, and who attributed the Canterbury 
Tales to William of Wykeham. And I wanted 
much more of a slangy young twitterer,, either 
“summed solid’ from morning 
to night, or finding this-and- 
that to be ‘acute heaven’, But 
the plot is the thing, and we 
must wait to discover Miss 
Lockwood’s method of finding 
several thousand pounds for 
decorations. I hope she does. 

Whether or not you were in 
the picture of ‘ Final at Fur- 
nell’? might have depended on 
your regional loyalties. In this 
farce by Willis Hall, Geoffrey 
Bayldon was cunningly simple 
as the centre-forward of an up- 
country glue works football 

team (motto: ‘Stick  to- 
gether’), His wedding day co- 

incided, alas, with an unex- 

pected cup final, The piece was 

amiably a miniature. There was 

room to get inside it. 

On the other hand, in ‘ Pat’s 

produced 


= > 


G. Devlin, we 
Were content to stay outside: 
full admission could be only for 


Nadia Nerina (seated) as Swanilda and Robert ‘ 
performance of the ballet ‘Coppelia’ (music by Delibes), given on October 27: it 
Margaret Dale 


mite LISTENER 


gratified his wishes, were 
good company. So, too, were 
what someone has called the 
‘writhing ghosts’- of the 
Squeers world in ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby’, though it was 
Fabia Drake’s Mrs. Manta- 
lini that took us in a word 
or so to the heart , of 
Dickens: ‘ acute heaven”. 
The week’s viewing ended 
most happily with ‘Cop- 
pelia’, one of television’s 
twenty-first birthday pre- 
sents. Margaret Dale had 
directed it in  excitingly 
supple television terms. It 
was danced beautifully by 
Nadia Nerina (as Swanilda), 
and mimed by Robert Help- 
mann with a gusto that gave 
* jife to Coppelius—a syn- 
22 * thesis of Gaspard, Svengali, 


Scene from ‘Night of the Tigers’, the first of a play cycle, ‘The 20d Pinch, common form no 
English Family Robinson’, on October 27, with (left to right) Ewen 
Solon as Subadar-Major Prithvi Saraswati, Olaf Pooley as Havildar 
Khan, Patrick Barr as Major Scott, and Glyn Houston as John Robinson 


doubt in any Galician village 
of 1800, but needing Help- 
mann’s attack to persuade 
us. This was dance-drama of 
quite uncommon spirit and force; from the 
first we were well inside the frame. 

J. C. TREWIN 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 
Betti and the Beast 


THE DRAMATIC IMAGINATION of Ugo Betti was 
Dantesque, his viewpoint the purgatorial moun- 
tain, Below is an inferno of lust, greed, fraud, 
selfishness and violence, hideously self-judged, in 
the hell that fallen man has made of ordinary 
life. Above are the purity of snow-clad peaks 
and the distant blue of a heaven attainable only 
after death. Sometimes, as in ‘ Landslide’, he 
ventures down into the depths, a nightmare 
world.of communal guilt where even judges are 
muddied with the world’s slow stain. Sometimes, 
as in the untypical light comedy ‘ Summertime’, 
his people can climb as high as ‘an alpine spot 
not far from the Madonna of the Mountains’ 
and return again to the lower level of living a 


SID. 


was adapted and produced by 


Helpmann as Dr, Coppelius in a 
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little wiser in love than they were before. But 
mostly the climbers pass a point of no return and 
find fulfilment by taking upon them the guilt 
of others in a sacrificial death, That is what 
happens to Argia in the hillside village in ‘The 
Queen and the Rebels’ and to Rosa in ‘The 
Burnt Flower-Bed’ in sight of the high flower- 
ing plain of a terrestial paradise. 

‘Irene’, in the play given under that abbre- 
viated title in the Third Programme last week, 
strangely preserves the innocence of Rosa in the 
soiled body of an Argia; and, like Argia, she 
miraculously transmutes lust into sacrificial love 
through her voluntary death in a mountain vil- 
lage. ‘Did you see that girl’s face’, someone 
incoherently says: 


It is the face of an angel. Yes. You some- 
times see , . . shining through a human face... 
its origin among the angels. The rest . . . the 
horrible female body . . . swollen, like an insect 

- can almost make you shudder with horror. 


TIrene—the name is to suggest the classical god- 
dess of peace and fertility, maimed by the Fall 
—is a cripple who goes on crutches, in whom 
shines a spirit of universal love denied the per- 
sonal fulfilment of marriage by her physical 
deformity. She has become the perverse pleasure, 
the willing victim, of all and sundry, who are 
attracted by her beauty and stricken with guilt 
and resentment by their bestial exploitation of 
her infirmity. 

The tragedy is a nightmare allegory of Love 
and Justice. Justice is personified as an ambi- 
tious young arm of the law, a police sergeant 
who simply bears the playwright’s own Christian 
name, Ugo. He has been sent to the mountain- 
village to investigate some minor irregularity in 
the public records, and like the characters in 
‘Summertime’ he will return whence he came 
but not as he came. Unaware of Irene’s situation 
or her defect this stranger too takes his pleasure 
with the girl in the passage, the common way, of 
the house where she lives with a corrupt father 
and a hysterically deluded mother. When he 
learns the awful truth and is made to believe 
himself the victim of a revolting trap to cripple 
justice he first denies knowledge of the girl, and 
then signs the order to evict this family from the 
village. 

There follows a heavily symbolic scene in 
which Irene speaks, virtually for the first time. 
Hitherto we have heard only her pathetically 
flirtatious laughter, her little 
significant coughs to draw 
attention, her echoing of the 
love-song about the moon to 
attract yet another young man 
who may be the true lover she 
longs for. Irene comes on her 
crutches to the place where the 
eviction is being plotted under 
the guise of justice and stays, 
her deformity hidden behind 
the Judge’s bench, to speak to 
Ugo, whom she loves, as though 
she was a physically normal 
girl, ‘If you had been staying 
on’, she says: 

and I’d been staying on too, I 

could have taken you up to the 

Picco della Luna. It’s right 

high up; there’s always snow 

there. We could have gone for 
walks together. 


Uso flies from this vision of 
crippled love, standing in the 
place of justice in the midst of 
the corrupt community, but 
carriés with him the agonising 
vision of ‘a blinding, magnifi- 
cent Judgement Day, a roaring 
total blaze of love’. He is 
drawn back by news that the 
villagers, who wanted to drive 
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ane the comfort that she is not ur 
tells her that the fall has miraculously 


swith him forever, and on this strange death- 

d there is indeed some tragic union of love 
ag ic justice in which both are punished for sin, 
_ transfigured, and redeemed. 
Horrifying as this play is, morbid as its ob- 
_ session with physical deformity and Just may 
_ seem to those who cannot fully sympathise with 
its Augustinian revulsion from sex and the flesh, 
_ the imaginative power and purity of artistic 
purpose in this too-heavily symbolic parable are 

impressive. The pervasive nightmare quality 
makes the drama particularly suitable for broad- 
_ casting rather than visual representation. Donald 
McWhinnie, who has produced other Henry 
Reed translations of Ugo Betti with similar suc- 
cess, was particularly adept in sustaining the 
suffocating atmosphere this one demands. 

I do not think ‘Irene’ is as good a play as 
“The Queen and the Rebels’. The balance of 
symbolism and recognisable humanity is not so 
_ equitably held. Inevitably, Irene herself must be 
left largely to our imagination; stimulated by the 
reactions of others to her, and bya long-delayed 
_ first entrance. Hers must be one of the shortest 
title-roles on record; whereas the rebirth of 
‘royalty of spirit in Argia was much more fully 
rendered in human terms. I am sorry that my 
_ praise of Joan Plowright must again be heavily 
- qualified. As with her recent Alarica, but more 
so, I felt that this fine young actress had not 
the rare gift of conveying innocence which is 
crucial in this part; the full title of the play— 
% and why shorten it?—is ‘Irene Innocente’. 

The real leading role is that of Ugo. Betti the 

_ judge is primarily concerned to explore the 
- experience of earthly justice, no respecter of per- 
sons and therefore less than love, in its tragic 
encounter with the redemptive mystery of hu- 
man love. The writing suggests that this play 
_ may be earlier than “The Queen and the Rebels ’ 
_—at any rate its exploration of transfiguring 
spiritual experience of degradation is less pro- 
foundly human. Ronald Lewis, who was to have 
‘played Ugo, was unwell. Donal Donnelly took 
over and made no mistakes. Indeed he gave a 
decidedly good if not outstanding performance 
_ of this particularly exacting role. I do not see how 
anyone could say they liked ‘Irene’. But it was 
an experience. It was drama. It was radio. It was 
like nothing else we get or are likely to get in 
our theatres. It extends the knowledge of this 
important Italian playwright for which we were 
indebted to the Drama Department in the first 
_ place. It was profoundly worth doing, and it was 
ag well. 
Roy WALKER 


‘THE SPOKEN WORD 
; Revolutionary 


RE IS ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW to say about 
he Russian Revolution, and when I saw that 
r. Terence Tiller and Mrs. Marjorie Ward had 
combined to produce a long documentary on 
the subject for the Home Service I did not sigh 

it an old chestnut should be roasted yet again. 
title, ‘Report on Revolution’, made it clear 
1a it was not going to be @ portentous his 


ossible who had lived through the Revolu- 

tion. And Mr. Tiller’s name made one expect 
agiihins more than straightforward docu- 
mentary concerned with presentation rather than 
interpretation—although, on the surface, it 
seemed a subject somewhat off Mr. Tiller’s usual 
beat. His writing for the wireless can be out- 
standing when the poet in him is given free 
play, as in his Jungian enquiries into the origin 
of folk-song. 

-Perhaps it was the combination of these two 
very different talents that made ‘Report on 
Revolution’, in the end, a disappointment— 
though full of incidental interest. Who could 
not have been moved when Madame Nadia 
Benois described a night at the Marinsky 
Theatre? The guns booming outside, the 
dancers dancing automatically, accelerating their 
tempo without knowing it, the audience remain- 
ing quiet, ‘but watching only with their eyes’. 
Or when Miss Buchanan, daughter of the 
British Ambassador to St, Petersburg at the 
time, described Lenin’s spell-binding speeches 
from the balcony of his requisitioned house? 
One thing came over very clearly from the re- 
corded memories; no one realised what was 
taking place—not merely the incidental day-to- 
day happenings, but the vast historical im- 
portance of the change-over of power, ‘ When 
you live through these days’, said one speaker, 
“the shaking is usually not very noticeable and 
not yery great’. 

Mr. Tiller set these recordings against a back- 
ground of narration and extracts from contem- 
porary documents and speeches: Kerensky in- 
sisting that he will fight against the provocation 
of the Bolsheviks, a newspaper demanding an 
honestly elected “constituent assembly, scraps 
from Mr, E. H. Carr’s history of the Revolu- 
tion, paragraphs from Lenin and Trotsky. The 
contrast should have been effective, but in fact 
the “ genuine’ material and the ‘ acted’ material 
tended to get in each other’s way. Actors have a 
special declamatory style for this sort of thing 
which, finally, can be thoroughly irritating. All 
the same, ‘ Report on Revolution’ did convey a 
lively picture of the chaos and absolute uncer- 
tainty of the time. And, if the tapes are still in 
existence, future centuries will be as fascinated 
to hear Count Benckendorf’s memories of the 
Revolution as we today would be to hear 
Chateaubriand on the revolution of 1789. 

It has been a revolutionary week on the wire- 
less, On the Third Programme Mr. Andrew 
Révai gave a talk on what he called ‘ The True 
Counter-Revolution in Hungary’, By this he 
did not mean that he was offering an ex cathedra 
account of the real nature of the Hungarian 
rising—although, unlike many experts on Hun- 
garian affairs, he insists that political rather than 
economic considerations were the main cause of 
the rising. Mr. Revai’s subject was the period 
since the putting down of the revolution; the 
hard thinking of the Soviet Union to discover 
some parallel in Communist history which could 
aid it in handling the situation. Mr. Révai be- 
lieves that they found it in Lenin’s efforts to 
soften the peasants and the petty bourgeoisie 
with his New Economic Policy of 1921. It was 
heartening to hear that even if the rising failed 
it has forced Russia to make a similar com- 
Promise with the Hungarian masses. But it was 
the one ray of light in Mr. Révai’s deeply dis- 
turbing talk. He gave a picture of evil, cynical 
government which can hardly be equalled any- 
where else in the Communist empire, of a 

of divide and rule which makes similar 
pts in the past by British imperialism seem 

stuff indeed. 
was saddening to hear these two pro- 
Fhe on revolution in the same week. Im- 
not to admire, against one’s will, the 
which inspired the Revolution of 1917 : 


cs OTs 


and equally impossible not to be sickened by the 
double-thinking oligarchy which is the corrupt 
result of this idealism. 

MICHAEL SWAN 


MUSIC 


Beethoven at Full Stature 


THE OUTSTANDING musical event of last week 
was the concert of the Philharmonia Orchestra 
broadcast on Thursday from the Royal Festival 
Hall. The programme was devoted to Beethoven, 
being indeed one of a series in which all the 
symphonies and concertos are being played, and 
the conductor was Otto Klemperer, the pianist 
Claudio Arrau. The conjunction of those names 
aroused great expectation, for there is no more 
satisfying interpreter of Beethoven alive today 
than Klemperer, and Arrau is a splendid pianist, 
both virtuoso and musician. 

Klemperer’s great virtue as a conductor is his 
feeling for space. He allows the players room to 
get all the notes in so that there is no sense of 
congestion or hurry. At the same time his 
rhythm is always taut enough to avoid any 
tendency to plod along, His Beethoven per- 
formances are both majestic and alive, and have 
a rugged strength few conductors can achieve. 
His sense of the grandeur of the music fits him 
especially to realise to the full the stature of the 
odd-numbered symphonies, three, five, seven, 
and nine. In the lighter, more genial No. 2 in D, 
over which there still hovers the spirit of the 
eighteenth century, he was perhaps a trifle too 
staid and serious. Not that this wasn’t a fine 
performance with its clean attack and controlled 
energy. But how much more apt was his manner 
to the tragic C minor, which I have not heard 
so nobly carried through all the ardours and 
endurances to the triumphant sun-burst of the 
trombones since the great days of Weingartner. 
There have been more exciting performances, 
with tauter nerves—from Toscanini, for example 
—but this was the true classic reading,.German, 
if you will, and not the less authentic on that 
account. 

Klemperer is, too, an admirable accompanist, 
and Arrau could not have wished for a more. 
impressive introduction or for better support in 
his solos. The Third Concerto is the most 
immense of the series, because Beethoven had 
not yet reconciled his new symphonic expansive- 
hess with the concerto-form, as he did in the 
next Concerto in G major. In this performance, 
however, everything was so fully alive that there 
was no sense of excessive development or 
elaboration. 

An exceptionally wide range of contemporary 
music was also on show. A new Symphony, his 
sixth, by Darius Milhaud, which was played by 
the B.B.C:° Orchestra under the composer’s 
direction on Saturday night, went through all 
the correct motions without creating the impres- 
sion that anything of importance had been said. 
And whatever the loosening of the bonds of 
symphonic form, a work that is called a sym- 
phony must still be important. Perhaps it is 
Milhaud’s curious imprecision of utterance, his 
gift, as someone has put it, of ‘ fluent inexacti- 
tude’ that makes his symphony sound flabby. 
He is much more successful and attractive when 
he is content to depict his native Provence, as 
in the Suite which Mr, Schwarz included in his 
Wednesday evening concert in the Home Service. 

The International Society for Contemporary 
Music does not often produce two such 
thoroughly likeable works as the two broadcast 
from a recording at this year’s Zurich Festival 
in the Third, Frank Martin’s Etudes for string 
orchestra was both: excitingly fresh and easily 
intelligible—a series of studies in string-tone, as 
Chopin’s are studies in pianism, and with a like 
poetic content. The idiom is modern without 
extravagance or distortion. Poetry of a lyrical, 
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chmid., Though rather loosely strung a. 
r sO it seemed at a first hearing, and therefore 
vitk s work, I found 
is concerto extremely attractive, 

The Home Service, too, ventured upon a con- 
temporary programme, though it significantly 
=aatie away from the adjective with its repellent 
associ: s, preferring ‘ The Living Composer ’. 
nd ‘am not sure if this was the first of a series, but 


ONTEVERDIS ‘ Orfeo ’, like many 
of the operas written before the 
public opera houses opened in 1637, 
seems to inhabit a world quite its 
wn. This is not merely because the work was 
written by a composer whose work is still 
z gely unfamiliar. Some of his madrigals, and 
nly his later opera *L’Incoronazione di 
: oppea ’ are written in a much more accessible 
‘style. ‘Orfeo’ remains something of a mystery; 
neither its characters nor its atmosphere are like 
anything we know. In part at least, this strange- 
ness is because we are so unlike the audience for 
which it was intended. The first audience to 
hear ‘ Orfeo’ was a learned ‘ academy ’, a group 
of intellectuals dedicated to a cause, to a new 
genre. These people understood the theories and 
ideals which had gone into the making of the 


‘special occasion. The first performance was, in 
modern terms, a ‘festival’ one, finely prepared 
and sung; in many ways, the very antithesis of 
the repertory opera of today. 

If we could reproduce these ‘conditions today, 
there is no doubt that ‘Orfeo’ would score as 
great a succcess as it did in 1607. The theories 
on which Monteverdi based his style are as valid 
today as they ever were. For his audience of 
intellectuals, opera was essentially an attempt to 
create an art form of all-conquering power. It 
must be a union of the arts in which the drama 
was the end and the music was the means. The 
musician’s job was to re-create in his audience 
the emotions of the characters. The music was 
to be the servant of the words, Purely musical 
patterns were to be cast aside, and the structure 
of the piece was to be the structure of the poetry. 
Monteverdi accepted these theories completely. 
ndeed he spent most of his life trying to work 
out their logical results. Even when he was an 
ee man, and the theories had become a trifle 

eux jeu, he was still trying to write a book 
bout them—but unlike Wagner, writing music 
itself took up too much of his time. In ‘ Orfeo’, 

» find his practical working out of the problem, 
ind surprisingly successful he was, He had cho- 
sen a splendid subject to set to music, His audi- 
nce would all know the tale of Orpheus, and his 
res of Eurydice from Hades and his subse- 
quent losing of her. If some of them were 
9uzzled by obscured words, they would soon be 
able to pick up the story again. The plot moves 
lowly, so that there could be no confusion. 

N hardly needed such precautions. 
ae ee ‘Orfeo’ hardly a 
be Jost. Accurate declamation in 
simple textures in the choruses, 
allow us to follow all 


opera. More than this, it was assembled for a © 


‘THE LISTENER 


: hope it may be. For the programme was enter- 

rising in choice and well played by the 
Scottish B.B.C. Orchestra under Colin Davis 
with Eric Parkin as the pianist in John Ireland’s 
Concerto. The actual novelty was a poetical, 
though rather diffuse, ‘ Epitaph ’ for Szymanow- 
ski by one of his compatriots. But both 
Hindemith’s sprightly ‘News of the Day’ 
Overture and Fricker’s ‘Dance Scene’, again 
rather diffuse, are infrequently heard. A concert 
of choral music in the Third included a beauti- 
ful set of madrigals by Rubbra excellently sung 
by the B.B.C. Chorus under Leslie Woodgate. 


By DENIS ARNOLD 


to ferry him across to Hades and if the orna- 
ments in the voice part obscure a word or two, 
what does it matter? The same thing applies 
to some of the choruses of the shepherds. The 
musicians tell us that they are rejoicing, and 
that is that. 

This stress on the audibility of the words can 
inhibit a composer terribly. Some of Monte- 
verdi’s contemporaries were especially tedious in 
their interpretation of the idea. To them it meant 
the exclusion of many of the most attractive ways 
of musical seduction. True melody tended to be 
replaced by recitative, and accompaniment to be 
shed of powerful harmonies and interesting or- 
chestration, both of which might distract the 
audience from the drama. Monteverdi had too 
much flair to allow such restrictions to worry 
him. He had been experimenting for years in his 
madrigals, trying to make the theories fit in with 
modern musical practice. None of his works 
ever show an interest in academicism for its 
own sake, and in some of his madrigals he had 
succeeded in reconciling expression of the words 
with advanced harmonies, chromaticism and new 
rhythms 

Results of this experience prevent ‘ Orfeo” 
from becoming dull. The recitative especially has 
a life which it had never had before, and has 
been rarely matched since. The speech rhythms 
are there, certainly, and the natural inflections 
of the speaking voice; but Monteverdi has the 
faculty of making memorable musical material 
out of them. It may be an unusual interval which 
sticks in the mind and is driven home by several 
repetitions. Sometimes the opening rhythm of a 
recitative is kept up in subsequent phrases. Nor 
is Monteverdi frightened of repeating whole 
sections, words and all, if he feels the need for 
shape. In fact, we know from his later letters 
how he would often carve his libretti about for 
such purposes. The result is a recitative which 
frequently becomes arioso, and only requires 
intelligent singing to possess a tremendous 
emotional power. 

The other “thing in which Monteverdi shows 
his flair is his understanding of pace. This in 
opera is not so much a matter of musical tempi, 
but is more closely related to the length of the 
various sections. Until the middle of the Second 
Act, Monteverdi sets a quite deliberately slow 
pace. Everyone is happy; there is nothing to 
hurry about. The set pieces for chorus and the 
various solo singers are quite long, and there is 
plenty of time for orchestral interludes, Then 
the messenger enters to tel] Orfeo of Eurvdice’s 
death. Such fripperies immediately disappear. 
The recitative becomes more truly a dialogue, 
and its interchanges are dramatically rapid. The 
result is a new feeling of tension, increased by 
a t return to the musical phrase with 

ner the messenger had announced his sad 
news. It takes some time for Orfeo to recover 
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At the Tuesday Concert in the Home Service 
the Italian String Quartet played a Sonata, 
a quattro by Vivaldi, which should presumably 
have had the support of a continuo, a juvenile 
Quartet by Schubert recently assembled from its 
dispicta membra but of no great significance, 
and Mozart’s K.421 in D minor, whose decent 
performance was completely overshadowed by 
the recent superb one of the Amadeus Quartet, 
who continued their series in the Third with 
K.589 in E flat and Britten’s Second Quartet in 
honour-.of Purcell. 

DyNELEY Hussey 


Monteverdi’s ‘ Orfeo’ 


Monteverdi's opera will be broadcast in the Third Programme at 8.0 p.m. on Monday, November 4 


himself, and make his plan for rescuing Eurydice, 
Only then does the mood relax enough to allow 
orchestral music again. 

The orchestra, so far from distracting atten- 
tion from the drama, actually adds to its power. 
For 1607, it was a large band, especially full of 
harmony instruments such as organs, harpsi- 
chords and various kinds of lute. Monteverdi 
uses it magically. It provides brilliancy and light- 
ness for the rejoicing shepherds, an austere back- 
ground for the messenger, sheer gloom. for 
Hades. More than this, the purely orchestral 
Pieces. satisfy our desire for musical shape. With- 
out these short and often tuneful interludes, the 
recitative, good though it is, would seem mono- 
tonous and amorphous. 

The tremendous variety of the music tends 
to make us forget about the theories which 
‘Orfeo’ set out to illustrate. It is the same old 
paradox we find littered all over the history of 
opera. The more theories there are, the more 
emphasis there is on the drama and poetry, the 
more the music matters, the more we need a 
composer of genius to make the piece come off. 
This ‘ Orfeo’ has. 

What, then, makes ‘Orfeo’ seem strange to 
us? First it lacks human characters. Orfeo and 
Eurydice are never seen in the round; they are, 
rather, vehicles for the expression of strong 
emotion. There is little true dialogue in the 
opera and virtually no interaction of character 
on character. Even so there are other operas 
which have survived such disadvantages. No, it 
is operatic history which is against ‘ Orfeo’. 
Later standards of lyricism have destroyed our 
taste for true recitative, and we often fail to 
understand its emotional warmth. For these 
reasons, ‘ Orfeo” will remain, as it began, an 
opera for the devotee. It demands a festival per- 
formance and an unusually attentive audience. 
But for anyone willing to accept the opera on its 
original terms, it can be a unique experience, full 
of wonderfully memorable music. 


The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church 
(Oxford, 70s.) has been compiled in the words of 
its editor, F, L, Cross, Lady Margaret Professor 
of Divinity at Oxford, in order to bring together, 
in a concise and handy form, as large a body of 
information as possible directly bearing on its 
subject. Most of the entries have short biblio- 
graphies attached to them. 


& * * 


At a broadcast of a church service, the minister 
prayed: ‘Lord, there are those afflicted by the 
radio today: comfort them, we ask Thee’, This 


‘happy ambiguity” is quoted from an amusing little 


book of ‘ unusual piety’ entitled More Prayers and 
Graces. The collection has been made by Allan M. 
Laing, with illustrations by Mervyn Peake 
(Gollancz, 6s.). 


A GLIMPSE OF THE GREAT 
By PODALIRIUS. 


On the grey expanses of London Airport the small group 
of men huddle together like sheep in foul weather; it is 
just not too foggy for the Great Man’s plane to be able to 
land, and now it bumbles in, fidgets about at the far end 
of the runway and taxis round to the wrong places, A 
Great Man must be properly met, so microphones, 
cameras, portable stairs, pads and pencils have to be 
lugged or driven a couple of hundred yards to allow him 


- to emerge, come smiling down the stairs, in a flicker of © 


flash-bulbs, go back and do it again, make the traditional 
speech about a closer understanding and get away. 


The only noticeable end-product of all this is a suitably 
grey photograph in next day’s papers. Nobody will get 
much kick out of it except the rare people who feel 
motherly enough towards Great Men to worry about 
whether they can negotiate properly with a fog in their 
throats. To be fair, it does not much matter that, flight 
in flight out, the photographs seem to show exactly the 
same Great Man. The hat, or even turban, may be 
different but the smile and the gesture are always the same. 


The presence of this Universal Diplomat produces a 
slight whiff of continuity in the unhappy flux of events, 
it could be urged. But such an argument is basically 
negative. The Victorians, as usual, knew much better what 
they were about. To photograph an intrepid conqueror 
of Mont Blanc they would invite him to the studio in his 


_ climbing togs, look out their snowy-peaks backcloth, wind — 


some rope round his waist, put him in a heroic pose half 
way up the piano, say “Hold that for three minutes,” and, 
when the plate was ready, touch out the piano and touch 
in an awe-inspiring precipice. 

A revival of this technique, with modifications, would 
satisfy an unfelt want. At first, no doubt, no more would 
be needed than some real portable steps set against a 
backcloth of an aeroplane painted on to a panorama of 
London Airport lucid with sunlight. This touch of 
unreality wozld prepare the public for symbolic variations 
on the backcloth and a fine collection of properties which 
could suitably mitigate the bleakness of the prospect of a 
Great Man standing at the top of a flight of steps. A few 
stuffed peacocks and live doves, some sickles, ingots, and 
chorus-girls might make many a visiting statesman look 
more welcome. 


One other modification on the Victorian system is 


important: there are few modern negotiators who can be | 


expected to stay still for three minutes. 
*# * # * 


Ponder the plight of the “ Great Man” if you will Podalirius, 
but reflect that our sympathies are divided. In this harrowing 
and exciting age are we not all the victims of the times? While 
the Man is losing his identity in a mass-production of Great 
Men, are we not losing something equally precious in the mass 
processing of food? Doctors think we are. That’s why they take 
and recommend Bemax. For Bemax is stabilized wheat germ, 
pure and simple; it 1s the richest natural vitamin-protein-mineral 
supplement known to man. It supplies just those nutrients most 
often lacking in today’s diet. You can get Bemax, either plain or 
chocolate-flavoured, fiom your chemist. Sprinkle a little on 
your food each day. = 


THE BEST OF PODALIRIUS. A second series of the selected 
Prosings of Podalirius” is now available in booklet form. 
Write to the address below for a free copy. ; = 


Issued in the interests of the nation’s health by 
Vitamins Ltd. (Dept. L.T.15). Upper Mall, London, W.6 


THE BRITISH & FOREIGN 


- ‘ 


THE Hook over Africa 


—. 


Wie in the vast areas of primitive ‘life 


or in places where western civilization is — 


breaking the ancient pattern of tribal life, the need of — - 


Africa is for a faith great enough to bring light and 
order into darkness end chaos. The only adequate — 


light is the Light of the World shining in the Bible. 


‘The Bible Society. publishes Scriptures in over 300 


African dialects. Supplies are being sent to all parts of 
Africa as quickly as possible, but the cost is great and — 
the Books must be subsidized to bring them within | sr 


reach of the people who need them. _ 
This work needs your help. 7 Sy OS Aa ae 


~~ d 


ra 
a 


“BIBLE. SOCIETY =) 7aecaam 


146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, # ea pate 


; NE or two listeners who have recently 
‘a bought limed-oak furniture are rather 
worried about how to retain its original 
appearance. For instance, one of them writes: 
-*T am afraid to use ordinary furniture cream in 
_ case the whiteness of the furniture may be lost’. 
_ | appreciate her difficulty, and I think it 
rather a pity that when you buy a new piece of 
_ furniture you are seldom told what finish is on 
_ it, or how it should be maintained. The answer 
_ to the problem depends on what kind of finish 
~ has been used and whether it is glossy or dull, 
amd several variations of finish are seen on dif- 
_ ferent makes of limed-oak furniture. They all 
_ have one common factor, however: the grain is 
filled with lime or some other white substance. 
The most important rule for polishing limed 
oak, and for that matter all light furniture, is to 
_ use a neutral-coloured wax. The type I mean is 
either white or almost transparent, as it contains 
"mo stain. If the surface is ‘ sealed ’,, and by this I 
mean it is a glossy one which is usually cellu- 
lose, choose a bottle of cream wax, as this type 
of liquid polish is specially made for hard, 
_ highly polished surfaces. ‘ 
Each time you ‘flow on” one of these cream 
ishes it virtually removes the previous film of 
wax from the furniture, making the surface clean 
and putting on a new protective layer. Although 
_ the coating which the cream provides is thin, it 
__ is very hard, and this treatment avoids building 
_ up a thick deposit of old wax on the surface. 
_ As far as the dull or ‘satin’ surfaces are 
_ concerned, you should use the paste type of 
wax polish, and again use a neutral-coloured 
one, spreading it lightly and evenly. Although 
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«THE LISTENER 


By JAMES HILL 


ax itself can discolour, the real trouble-makers 
furniture, and particularly on the lighter sur- 
, are dust and dirt which get rubbed in 


“-with the polish. Dirt on a polishing cloth can 


easily be softened by the spirit im polish and 
transferred to the furniture. So if you want to 
keep the whiteness of your limed oak, dust the 
furniture before polishing, use clean cloths both 
for putting on and rubbing up the polish, and 
avoid building up a thick wax deposit. 

Polishes containing silicones can be useful to 
you, The manufacturers use silicones partly be- 
cause they give some resistance to spilled liquids 
and because dust does not readily adhere to the 
film of polish. For the housewife they save time 

and effort, as silicones make hard waxes easier 
to spread, Therefore, using cream or paste-type 
polishes containing silicones results in a thinmer 
layer of harder wax being put on; you polish 
less frequently, and you do not do much rub- 
bing, so very little dust gets worked into the 
surface. 

Another listener asks how to clean limed-oak 
furniture which has already become dark 

- through repeated applications of wax. A clean 
cloth dipped in a mixture of a tablespoon of 
vinegar to-.a pint of water and then well wrung 
out can be used, But -if the finish is a highly 
polished glossy one, a good wash down with 
warm soapy water, rinsed with clean water and 
followed by drying with clean rags should -do 
no harm. A drier and more effective way to clean 
and lighten a lmed-oak finish is to rub it with 
ordinary metal polish. Or you could use’ a furni- 
ture gloss restorer, These liquids dry with a 
slightly white effect, because a small deposit 


Crossword No. 1,431. Wheels Within—IX. By Trochos 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokems, 
value 30s,, 21s. and 12s, 6d. respectively 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, November 7. Entries should be on the printed diagram and 
envelopes containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LIsTENER, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, marked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters conmected with the cross- 
. , words the Editor’s deciston is final 


Outer circle 
Third circle (anticlockwise): 
of the second and fourth 


iny remark: 
usi—c. Clues are from works of verse, except 3 and 45. 
Answers. (five letters each) are mixed, except 44 and 46, 


CLUES 


1. Hush, the Dead March —— im the people’s ears 

2. Oh, these starts, Impostors to true fear 

3. B is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a ——ed 
_ ox and hatred therewith 


13, Silent — 
8. At once the wild alarum ——ed from alll her reeling 
spires -- 
14 ~—, if you must, this old grey head, But spare your 
15 


*« s ; 
10. Let me hear thy ——s, thow happy Shepherd-boy! 
1f. Tf your soul isn’t fettered to an office —— 


y a holy text around she ——s That teach the 
moralist 


12. The boy on the burning deck 

18. A sword laid by, Which eats into itself and —— 
% 

M4. you can —— yourself when all men doubt you 

15. A newt’s stewed thi A ——ed earwig; and a fly 

16, walls. sMowy summits old im 


disorder in the ——__- 
Jove’s planet —— yonder, si 
1 sun’s Iast beam —— low On 
”. And -summer’s —— hath alf 
, ¢; a new mistress now 


ilent over Africa 
Nod the shepherd’s: 
too sHort a date 

» The first foe im the 


it not —— from mental fight 
turnpike gates again Flew open im short ——~ 


Polishing Limed-oak F urniture F 


remains in the open grain—which is all to the 
good on wood with a limed finished. When the 
surface is cleam again, you can continue with a 
neutral polish—Homre Service 


Notes on Contributors 


DONALD TYERMAN (page, 679): editor of The 
Economist since 1955; formerly assistant 
editor of The Times 

W. Barton Leach (page 680): Professor of 
Defence Studies, Harvard: University ; 

VERNON BARTLETT, C.B.E. (page 681): political 
commentator of the Straits Times, Singapore, 
for the past three years; formerly diplomatic 
corzespondent of the News Chronicle; M.P. 
(Ind. Prog) for Bridgwater Division of 
Somerset 1938-50; author of Report from 
Malaya, ete. 

NIGEL WALKER (page 689): author of A Short 
History of Psycho-therapy 

W. R. RopGERS (page 693): B.B.C, producer 
1946-52; Minister of Loughgall Presbyterian 
Church, .Co, Armagh, 1934-46; author of 
Europa and the Bull; Awake, and Other 
Poems; etc. . 

€. H. V. SUTHERLAND, D.Litt. (page 694): 
Deputy Keeper -of Coms, Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford, since 1952; Lecturer in 
Numismatics, Oxford University; author of 
Art in Coimage (Batsford), etc. 

O. G. S, CRAWFORD, C.B.E., HOMLitt.D. (page 
706): founder and editor of Antiquity; 
author of Said and Done; Archaeology in the 
Field; Air Photography for Archaeologists; 
etc, 


26, The storm grew loud ——, The water-wraith was 
shrieking 

27. ‘I wouldn’t be Queem for a hundred pounds ’, said 

23. His silver skin. with his, golden. blood 


29. Telling , and beating tunes, and bringing weary 
thoughts to me: 7 
30. Satire . . . —— with morals what it hurts with wit 


31. Thou, silent form, dost us out of thought 

32. Time,. with a gift ot ; Grief, with a glass that ram 

33. And the: strokes, essays the tricks, Long learnt om 
Hellespont 

34. I swung the earth a trinket at my —— 

35.. Enochi’s ocean-spoill In’ ecean-smelling 

36. Blest pair of Ss, Pledges of Heaven’s joy 

37. ong —— come after Russia’s wrath and our wratir 
¢ the —— 


8&. Sulky sullen dame Gathering her —— like gathering 
stornr 

39. And smells, IT ——, Not of itself but thee 

40. I laugh to see thenn whirl and flee, Like a of 


goldem bees 

41. Clarissa graceful waved her fan; Silence ——d 

42. Those healthful. sports that graced the peaceful 

43. Down the trunk, from top to bottom, he cleft the 
bark asunder 

44, Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she —— 

45. I care not to be of a lazar, so I were not 
Menelaus 

46.. Love the court, the camp, the grove 

4%. The pride of the brow, And the blood that the 
inside arm 

43. The bellman’s drowsy charm To the doors: from 
nightly harm 


Solution of No. 1,429 
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Prizewinners: 1st prize: Mrs, N. Dawe (London, 
N.W.4); 2nd prize: J. M. Waters (London, W.8); 
3rd prize: R,.T. Evans (Oxford) 
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Study at Home F 
for a DEGREE! 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a@ University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going “into residence” or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases two). You can 
do all, your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
4100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 
their status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS 
from C. D, PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD | 


Be a Master 
of English 


You are judged by the way you 
speak and write. 

Improve your English quickly and 
enjoyably by post. Many students say 
that the fee for the Effective English 
Course is the best investment they have 
ever made. The tuition is so planned that 
you gain noticeable improvement within a 
few hours. 


Write today for a free copy of 


“WORD MASTERY” 


Send today to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. Z/391A), Palace Gate, London, 
Ww .8, for a free copy of the prospectus, 
“Word Mastery. " The moderate fee 
puts this unique Course within the 
reach of everyone, 


Don’t delay. Write for the booklet NOW. 
There is no obligation. 


“SO AT LAST | 


COMETOTHE LsJ”’ | 


If you have talent you may 


succeed on your own, by trial and | 


error. On the other hand you may 
give up in despair. You may think 
that writing either comes naturally, 
or not at all, forgetting that painters, 


musicians and all other craftsmen - 


had to learn their art from those 
who knew more than they. 

If you are disappointed with your 
own results why not get.in touch 


with the London School of Jour-.. 


nalism? It was founded under the 
patronage of that great journalist 
Lord Northcliffe. Many famous 


newspaper proprietors and editors’ 
And it has: 
helped thousands to success. Why | 


have been its Patrons. 


not find out if the LSJ can help 


you also? It costs nothing to write — 
- for the book “Writing for the 


Press.” 


Chief Secretary, 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


19, Hertford Street, 
-Park Lane, London, W.1. 
GROsvenor 8250 


"There are LSJ students all over the 
world,”’ 


Peinted in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published: by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 Marylebone 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, 
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MODEL ‘H’ BATTERY 
CHARGER © 


Just plug in—clip on regularly (every night if nocesseae ead your 
Davenset Model ‘H’ will keep your battery brimful of quick starting 
energy ... and prolong its life too! For 6 or 12 volt batteries at 
3 amps from 200/250 A.C. mains. ~ eee £6 - 9-6 


To buy the finest is to buy DAVENSET | 
shops, Halfords a other Teedting stores. 


PARTRIDGE, WILSON & CO. LTD., LEICESTER 


ENROL with 
to tain for your E: -f 


CAREER-HOBEY 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


Asailable from Garages, Electrical 


PERSONAL & INDIVIDUAL HOME TRAINING IN:— 


_Accountancy Customs Officer Management Refrigeration 
_ Advertising Draughtsmanship | Maintenance Eng. Sales Management . 
-Aeronautical Eng. Economics Mathematics Sanitary Eng. 
R.B. Licences Electrical Eng. M.C.A. Licences Salesmanship 
Art (Fashion, Hlustrat- Secretaryship 


Mechanical Eng. 4 
Servo Mechanisms. 


Electrical Installations 


ing, Humorous) Electronics Metallurgy , 
Automobile Eng. Electronic Motor Eng. Shorthand & Typing 
Banking Draughtsmanship Painting &* Decorating Short Story Writing 
Book-keeping Eng. Drawing Photography Short Wave Radio 
Building Export _P.M.G, Certs, ; Sound Recording 
Business Management General Certificate Police. Telecommunications 
Carpentry of Education Production Eng. Television — 
Chemistry Heating & Ventilating Production Planning ‘Time & Motion Study 
City & Guilds Exams. Engineering Radar Tracing 
Civil Service High Speed Oil Engines Radio Transistors’ 


Commercial Subjects Industrial Admin. Radio Amateurs Welding 


Workshop Practice ; 


-Commercial Art Jig & Tool Design (C & G) Licence 
Computers Journalism Radio & Television Works Management — 
Languages Servicing P and many others 
Also courses for GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATIOND 2 AM.I.H, & 
V.E., A.M.S.E., A.M.Brit.1.R.E., A.M.1M poe. cote .M.1., 
A.F.R.Ae. S., A. MI LP.E., A.M.LLA., A.C cae 


ae Guilds Examinations, R.T.E.B. Servicing Certificates, uo ‘ 
R.S.A. Certificates, etc. 


Courses with PRACTICAL EQUIPMENT | in RADIO. 
TELEVISION « MECHANICS + GHEMISTRY * ELECTRICITY KOT ys 
DRAUGHTSMANSHIP - PHOTOGRAPHY, Etc., ete. fag Z 


FE | | COURSES FROM 15/- PER MONTH 


POST THIS COUPON’ TODAY F 


| Send for free Brschinn 
| To:—E.M.I. INSTITUTES, Dept. lai toaaan W.4 


| NAM | ae 
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2 Worta-wide industrial org 


The only tlome Stutly College run 


TA Metropolitan College modern ‘Postal Co C 


 MARCONIPHONE: * COLUMBIA 


A.C. ee) ACW. A. 


W.1. October 31, 1957 =% 


if uition by Post 


UNIVERSITY _ 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


U. C. C., est. 1887, with its Staff of highly 
qualified Tutors, offers expert tuition 
for General Certificate of rors (all 
Levels) London, Oxford, 

Northern, and others, Londos’ University” 
Degrees (obtainable without residence), 
A.C.P., L.C.P., and various - Teachers’ 
Diplomas, Law, Professional Preliminary, 
R.S.A., Local Government, Civil Service. 
Moderate fees; instalments if desired, 


*& PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE > 


P SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITIONG 


m for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 


oAVENSET | 


| & PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS fl | 


is the most efficient, the most scanomical an 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
General Certificate of Education’ and Prelim; — 
exams.; for B.A,, B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc. ex- 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 
Service Local Government and commercial 
exams.; for professional exams, in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management; for 1.$.M.A., Inst. of Export, etcez 
exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam,) 
courses in business subjects, _ 
More than 90,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until’ Successfully 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary Cu 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria. Street, London, 7s 


“ €ach month THE 
WRITER publishesnew 
helpfularticlesspecially 
designed to achieve 
one aim—to enable | 
you to increase your 

income by writing. 
Benefit, then, from the 
knowledge and experi- 
ence of experts in 
every field of saleable 
writing. Increase your 
income by learning 
a to write effectively. 
.. for magazines and 
seikodeiee: for book # 
rg nee for radio 
and Mf ee 2 


Send now for free 
folder. ‘ What's 


free tn It for You!” 


_ THE WRITER, 124, New 

. _ Bond Street, London, W.1.. 
: Write after reading re 
The Writer—and Sell! 


how 

_- to- 
write 
and 
sell 


‘ ThelnstituteofCominerctal: 
and Industrial gs isa | 


executive hte esac 

- other managers in j 
commerce and the public services who are 
associated for the mutual exchange ats 
practical ideas and experiences. 


The _ Institute | designations are, 
F.C.1.M., M.C.I.M., A.C.LM., & Affil.C.1.M. 
A professional “member may describe 
himself.as an Incorporated Commercial 
Manager or an Incorporated Industrial | — 
Manager, The examinations lead to the | ~ 
eho in 1 General Metteeeny Studies. 


